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The third edition of Mr. Beecher’s recent 
sermon, “ The Background of Mystery,” is 
now issued in pamphlet form, and is in- 
cluded in the series of Christian Union 
Extras, No. 6, price 10 cents per copy. 


Events are moving very y rapidly in the Kast. 
Twenty-four hours may completely change the 
aspect of affairs. The Turk is a wholly unknown 
force; the Moslem passion may at any time break 
out in voleanoagainst the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and destroy the present good understand- 
ing between Turkey and Russia. Austria does not 
know her own mind, and her final action depends 
on the question whether the Magyar or the Aus- 
trian element predominates in its politics. Ger- 
many still keeps silence. Disraeli delights in sur- 
prises, and the course of England 1s now dependent 
on Disraeli’s statesmanship. Russia is the only 
calculable force in the problem; we see no reason 
to think that Russia intends to demand more or 
to accept less than the free passage of the Darda- 
nelles. If England undertakes to hold a second 
Gibraltar at the mouth of the Black Sea there 
will be war; if not, there is no substantial reason 
why there should not be peace. Nevertheless, the 
match and the’gunpowder are getting dangerously 
near each other. At this writing (Tuesday, 19th 
Feb.) the situation is this: the English squadron 
of six ironclads have passed the Dardanelles, but 
have withdrawn from Prince’s Islands, eleven 
miles from Constantinople, to Mudania, forty 
miles distant. Their advance has been accom- 
plished in spite of the protest of the Porte, 
who refused permission; it is in violation of 
the Treaty of Paris, and Turkey might elect to 
treat it as an act of war; perhaps Russia, as the 
conqueror of Turkey, might do so. The avowed 
object of this naval advance is to protect British 
subjects in Constantinople; the object avowed by 
the press, though not by the Government, is to 
protect British interests in the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. 


The Russians have, in consequence of the Brit- 
ish advance, taken possession of the outworks 
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of Constantinople,—to protect Russian subjects 





of course; and the latest rumor is that the Tzar 
is about to enter the city by invitation of the 
Sultan. Curious oversetting is this, which makes 
the Tzar the guest of the Porte, and holds the 
British fleet at a distance as a public enemy. 
England, meanwhile, has sent a formal protest to 
Russia against her course, as ‘‘wholly uncalled for.” 





John proceeds to lay off his coat and tuck up his 
sleeves; but when the other man accepts the silent 
challenge and proceeds to do the same thing, John 


| protests that it is wholly unnecessary and is ex- 








asperating to his feelings to the last degree, and 
declares that he cannot ‘‘ answer for the conse- 
quences, which may be most serious.”” The action 
of the other European powers cannot be pre- 
dicted; but the fact that the Tory papers in 
Great Britain express a hope that Roumania may 
help them, or even the Turk may change his 
mind (which is, indeed, quite possible), and are 
suspiciously silent about Austria, indicates that 
the Austrian alliance does not prosper, and that 
England is left Casabianca-like on Turkish soil, 
‘whence all but he have fled.” It would be a 
curious consummation if England and Russia 
should enter upon a wrestling-match over the 
corpse of European Turkey. If Russia should 
take up such military positions on the Darda- 
nelles as to threaten the communications of the 
English fleet, and her forces are already approach- 
ing Gallipoli, the first gun of a second Eastern war 
may be fired in twenty-four hours. As we go to 
press, however, the indications are pacific. We 
are still inclined to believe that the only battle 
will be one of diplomats at the Congress to be 
convened at Baden-Baden, where all the great 
Powers are to be represented by kings in person, 
or special representatives. The accompanying 
map, which we are permitted to borrow for our 
readers from the ‘‘N. Y. Tribune,” will aid in giv- 
ing a clear conception of the present situaticn. 
Small comfort can be derived from the fact that 
four Senators were ‘‘ paired” and three were absent 
when the Bland silver bill was passed by a vote 
of 48 to 21 on Saturday morning. But it is a 
hopeful fact that the bill is so amended that it 
must inevitably provoke divisions in the House, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, THE BOSPHORUS, AND THE DARDANELLES. 


and that without these amendments its approval 
by the Senate is at least doubtful. As passed, the 
bill limits the coinage of silver dollars of 412% 
grains to two and four millions monthly as the 
minimum and maximum. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment alone can do the work. This would neces- 
sarily curtail the operations of the bonanza 
owners, but the matter is farther complicated by 
the omission of instructions to the treasurer re- 
garding disbursements. It is possible, therefore, 
for the treasurer to hold the newly-coined dollars 
almost at discretion under the bill as it stands. Of 
course the House will endeavor to rectify these 
omissions and corrections according to its light, but 
there is at least some ground for hope that the 
result of its efforts will never be made law. It is 
suggested, moreover, by a correspondent of the 
‘** Nation” that even in the event of the passage of 
an objectionable bill the honestly disposed states 
have a right to regulate their coinage under that 
clause of the Constitution which says: ‘‘ No State 
shall make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” In conclusion, 
be it repeated that the ‘‘ gold party” has no ob- 
jection whatever to silver as a subsidiary coin 
recognized at its intrinsic and relative value, and 
it fully approves of the proposed international 
conference which the Senate bill provides for, 
with a view to the periodical adjustment of the 
relative values of gold and silver. 

Fuller reports go still further to indicate that 
it is the State of Louisiana, not Gen. Anderson, 
who has just been tried and found guilty in New 
Orleans. The whole proceedings are a disgrace 
to the State. The grand jury refused to find an 
indictment against him, and he was proceeded 
against by ‘‘information,” an archaic process for- 
bidden by the Constitution of the United States 
and of most of the States, but allowed under the 
code of Louisiana, which is more Latin than 
Anglo-Saxon. The judge who tried the cause is a 
defaulter to the United States government for 
over half a million dollars, and only escaped con- 
viction because he lived in a community in which 
at that time (1867) offenses against the United States 
were regarded as virtues. The jury were all or 
nearly all members of the political party opposed 
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to Gen. Anderson, and the charge that they were 
selected to convict, though not absolutely de- 
monstrated, is strongly sustained. If anything 
could justify a return to the abandoned policy of 
the past it would be such a travesty on justice as 
this trial has been. If anything could turn back 
the tide of peace and goodwill which has been 
flowing toward the South it would be the break- 
water which Judge Whittaker has built in this 
proceeding, which outrages the universal con- 
science of the North. 


The Senate has decided that the petition to 
send relief to the sufferers by famine in China 
shall not be granted because (1) supplies cannot 
be sent in time to afford relief; and (2) the propo- 
sition to use the balance on hand of the indem- 
nity fund would provoke ‘‘ disagreement” among 
Senators. The Committee would have done better 
to have acted on Daniel Webster’s advice to the 
newly made Justice of the Peace, *‘ give your con- 
clusion and withhold your reasons.” The conclu- 
sion may be wise; the reasons are self-evident folly. 
In days when drafts can be drawn by telegraph, it 
would take no time to send relief to China; the 
breadstuffs need not be despatched from America; 
all China is not famine stricken. And if the 
Senate is never to consider any business which 
will provoke ‘‘ disagreement” the sooner it ad- 
journs and goes home the better. Indeed that 
may be true without any qualifying ‘‘if.” 


Anthony Comstock ought to be put at the head 
of the detective force in this city. His last 
achievement shows the peculiar genius of a native- 
born detective. He succeeded in getting admit- 
tance to the house of Madame Restell, a famous 
character in this city, securing, under pretense of 
wanting advice for a female friend, a full account 
of her methods and medicines, with some specific 
prescriptions and drugs. The result was her 
arrest, in her magnificent mansion, on Fifth 
Avenue; and, as she could not readily procure 
bail, despite her wealth, she spent several days 
and nights at the Tombs. Of course we express 
no opinion respecting her guilt on the specific 
charge yet to be tried; but she is a notorious wo- 
man, perfeetly well known to the police, yet thus 
far successful in setting them at defiance, and the 
thanks of the community are due to the man who 
has succeeded in giving her so serious an admoni- 
tion of the danger of her criminal craft. 








THE SUBSTRATUM. 


UMILIATING as the admission may be, it 

is undoubtedly true that to denounce as in- 
decent a public exhibition or a book is to adver- 
tise it among a class of people whose numbers are 
by no means contemptible. From time to time 
we are asked to warn the public against certain 
books, but it is deemed judicious as a general 
thing to pass them by in silence, for it has been 
found by experience that almost any printed notice 
of such a book can be, with the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, so garbled as to make it in effect 
complimentary. Such work is regarded as legiti- 
mate journalism by the disreputable press. 

This line of remark is provoked by certain very 
brutal traits of human nature which, according 
to the daily papers, have recently been developed 
by ‘‘entertainments” in this city. One, we are 
sorry to say, was at a re-union of college graduates, 
where jests and personalities were perpetrated 
which would have disgraced any stage in town. 
It is only fair to say that they were extemporized 
by the performers and were disowned by the 
managers. Nevertheless, the applause elicited 
proved that they were acceptable to a portion of 
the audience. 

More recently a dramatie company led by a man 
who has long been the butt of the town attempted 
to play an engagement on the boards of a well 
known theater. Thither went great crowds for 
the fun of laughing at a ‘‘stage-struck” fellow- 
being. Ifthe matter had stopped here no special 
barm would have been done, for probably the 
actor’s self-esteem raises him far above the plane 
where gibes and jeers hurt and rankle; but in 
such u crowd there is always an element, largely 
composed in this case of students, which can only 
be satisfied with obscenity and missiles, and so 
the police had to interfere. 

Last and worst was a project which brought 





together in a public place a considerable number 
of poor women as contestants for prizes to be 
awarded to the most beautiful. The gross bru- 
tality of the attendants at this exhibition is said 
to have surpassed belief, and the few foolish but 
not utterly immodest women who were among the 
contestants fled in dismay from the hall. Itisa 
pitiable conclusion to this wretched affair that 
the poor girls have after all been cheated out of 
their promised wages. 

It is well that we should be made now and then 
to realize what a substratum of meanness there is 
in every large city. Fortunately none of the 
arguments against the eternity of punishment 
weaken in the least the certainty of a divine 
retribution which shall in all respects be adequate 
and satisfactory. 





THE GENEVA MONEY. 
1) UPPOSE the owner of a house and father of a 
family were to insure his house, its furniture 
and contents; and they should burn; the duty 
would then devolve upon him of presenting to the 
insurance company a statement of the losses, and 
collecting the insurance money. His statement 
might probably include claims for various articles 
belonging to his wife and children; for his wife’s 
gold watch; for Johnnie’s trunk and clothing; 
for Jennie’s piano-forte. He would collect the 
money for these along with the value of the house 
and general furniture destroyed, receiving, it may 
be, $1,550 in one round sum forthe whole. Yet 
he would not be bound to pay over to the wife 
the value of the watch, nor to Johnny and Jennie 
the value of their clothes and piano; nor need he 
out of the money buy for them again just such 
things as they had before. The fund would come 
to him as a whole, to be expended according to 
his best judgment in renewing comfortable ar- 
rangements for the family. Probably it might be 
judicious to set apart enough money to replace 
the specific things which the wife and children 
had lost; but he would do this not because they 
were owners of portions of the sum and he was in 
duty bound to make payment, but because so 
doing appeared to be, under the circumstances, 
the best expenditure. 

This case is not really analogous to the case of 
the Geneva award; for the rights involved in the 
two cases do not rest on the same grounds. But 
it illustrates that there may be a sound basis in 
law ana justice for the position that the Geneva 
fund (the insurance money) which has been col- 
lected by the United States (the father and head 
of the house) does not specifically belong in shares 
to any distinct classes of claimants (the wife and 
children), although in collecting it the losses of 
various claimants were prominently put forward 
as one ground of recovery, but is the general 
property of the United States, to be administered 
in its discretion for the most appropriate purposes. 

Without designing to write too positively upon 
a subject which is far within the realm of abstruse, 
technical, public law, we assume it to be well 
understood that a sovereign power is never re- 
garded in the light of being liable in damages for 
a wrong to individual subjects of another nation. 
A government may become liable upon its volun- 
tary contract to an individual, and its obligations 
may be the same as tbose of a person would be, 
whether there is a court empowered to enforce 
them or not. But the acts of a government 
which may bear harshly or unjustly upon subjects 
of other governments are not deemed torts, to use 
the lawyer’s term, enabling the persons injured to 
claim damages. They are regarded, in interna- 
tional law, as political acts, resting upon the 
sovereignty of the nation which has ordered or 
assumed them, and to be redressed, if they require 
redress, by protest and declaration of war from 
the nation whose subjects have been injured. The 
popular idea has perhaps been that the owners of 
vessels destroyed by the rebel cruisers acquired 
claims against England for the acts of the cruis- 
ers; that the United States took up the duty of 
prosecuting these claims, and succeeded by means 
of an arbitration in collecting the money for the 
owners. If these were the facts, the consequence 
might well follow that our government is now 
bound to ascertain the precise persons whose 
money she has collected, and pay over to each his 
exact share. But this idea of the arbitration we 





suppose to be wholly unfounded. Nothing what- 
ever, done with force by orders of the British 
Government to a vessel at sea, the property of an 
American citizen, could give that citizen a claim 
for damages against Great Britain; for the reason 
that that power being sovereign is not liable to 
damages for wrongs. It might give the citizen 
good reason to complain to his own government at 
Washington that the commerce of the people was 
suffering, and on this complaint the government 
at Washington might declare war, and by prose- 
euting it exact an indemnity for past losses and a 
guarantee for the future. And this was the posi- 
tion out of which the Treaty and the Arbitration 
grew. ,The United States claimed a casus belli 
against Great Britain; but rather than go to war 
she was willing to arbitrate for a sum as an in- 
demnity. Great Britain disputed the claim; but 
rather than accept war she consented to arbitrate. 

The Treaty, the Case on behalf of the United 
Staies, and the Award, all present the controversy 
substantially in accordance with this view. The 
United States does not appear as an attorney of 
individuals who have lost ships, but as a nation 
claiming in her own right redress for injuries to 
her commerce. Great Britain is not charged with 
having done or authorized any acts of the Alabama 
or other cruisers, or with having incurred any 
claims from shipowners or insurers of vessels; 
but with a want of due diligence to enforce her 
neutrality within her jurisdiction, and particularly 
to prevent building and equipping ships in her 
ports, and starting them out to cruise against our 
loyal commerce. Great Britain denies any want 
of such diligence, but consents that the arbitrators 
may decide this question according to certain 
rules of neutral duty set forth in the treaty. The 
specific losses sustained by individual ship owners 
are put forward as a means of ascertaining, or aid 
towards estimating, the round sum which the 
arbitrators might properly award. 

Both the general principles of public law and 
the history of the arbitration seem to us to sup- 
port the view that the fund remaining is not 
necessarily to be deemed private property, which 
must be parceled out in exact shares among 
claimants according to their respective titles, but 
may be regarded as a general indemnity towards 
the losses of our people in their foreign commerce, 
which our government may employ as public 
property, guided by a sound political discretion. 








“THE NEW WEST.” 

\ E have heard no more ringing plea for the 

promotion of Christian education in the 
remote sections of our country than has been just 
put forth by the Rev. E. P. Tenney, President of 
Colorado College, in a handsomely-printed mono- 
graph entitled ‘‘The New West.” [The Riverside 
Press.|] Its skillful grouping of facts and figures, 
its picturesque descriptions of scenery and life, 
its sharp outlines of privilege and opportunity, its 
far-seeing exposition of the relations of a true 
religious culture to the prosperity of the nation, 
and its close and convincing appeal to the con- 
science of the wealthy for the wisest and best use 
of the means in their hands, all show how quickly 
President Tenney has mastered the elements of 
the problem which he has been set to help to 
solve, and what an important leadership he is 
destined to take in the work of laying educational 
foundations in the new Territories and States. 
The author of ‘‘ The Silent House” and ‘ Cor- 
onation,” two of the most remarkable books of 
recent masters, is more than the mystic or 
romancer which those writings suggest him to be; 
he is here seen as the man of affairs, alive with an 
intense practical enthusiasm. 

By ‘‘The New West” President Tenney means 
the vast interior plateau comprising Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Montana, with an added ‘ minute 
fragment” of fifty thousand square miles from 
Western Dakota; a district as large as the whole 
of our country east of the Mississippi. Colorado 
alone is equal to Switzerland, New England, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; or to the Old 
England and the New; or to Pennsylvania and 
New York, with Maryland and Rhode Island 
added. Here is to be eventually the great herd- 
ing ground of the continent. Of agricultural 
resources proper Colorado and New Mexico alone 
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have sufficient to support a population of ten 
millions. The stores of iron and coal are inex- 
haustible, and of the mines of gold and silver the 
fame has already gone out into all the world. 
The annual gold yield of Colorado by itself is 
$8,000,000, more than the whole of California’s 
in 1870. ‘The passion for mining,” says Presi- 
dent Tenney, ‘‘ is the instrument of Providence 
in transferring populations to new _ seats of 
empire.” 

To add to all its other advantages the ‘‘ New 
West ” has aclimate of unsurpassed clemency and 
salubrity. ‘‘ West of the valley of the Mississippi 
the land rises, sloping like a wide roof toward the 
rocky ridgepole of the continent; so that this 
part of the country is too high and dry for malaria, 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption.” There is 
no dampness, and little snow or rain. Warm 
eurrents from the South Pacific temper the air. 
Men plow in February at heights eight thousand 
feet above the sea. Sheep graze all winter at 
heights six thousand feet above the sea. Out- 
door pienics are in order for the menths of 
December, January, and February. As for the 
scenery, ‘‘the White Hills of New-England set 
down in one of the parks would make no great 
addition ” to it; and ‘*‘ Switzerland, so far as size is 
concerned, could be placed in a pocket of Col- 
orado.” 

In this wonderful country home-like villages, 
well watered and shaded, are already growing. 
Colorado Springs, with its population of 3,500, 
marks a site where antelopes fed six years ago, 
and has its twenty-one miles of streets, each its 
hundred feet wide, with intersecting avenues half 
as wide again. Towns, miners, and squatters 
make up a present total population for the New 
West of not far from 700,000. In ten years pre- 
ceding the last census the seven States to the im 
mediate eastward increased their population by 
three millions. This great wave of immigration 
is pouring steadily over and up upon the great 
Colorado plateau. And ‘‘ what shall the harvest 
be?” 

That depends. And now comes in ‘‘the mes- 
sage of the church to men of wealth,” as F. W. 
Robertson phrased it in one of his best sermons. 
This open, inviting, rapidly-filling country, must 
have its Christian homes and schools and churches; 
and that it may have these must have Christian 
colleges. Who will help to found them, and to 
nurse them through the period of infancy till they 
are able to go alone? Who will not so help, that 
measures the emergency, and is true to his stew- 
ardship? 

“Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, is more than 
five hundred miles from any other Christian college. The 
three nearest are those nobleand needy enterprises, Drury, 
Washburn, and Doane. Colorado College is further by 
rail from Doane than it is from Andover to Oberlin; more 
distant by rail from Washburn than from Vermont 
University to Hudson’s Bay; as far from Drury as from 
Williams College to Lake Superior. . A student 
from Holsteinborg, in Greenland, within the Arctic circle, 
would not have to travel so far to Andover as a student 
from Colorado Springs. A student from Vancouver's 
Island, moving in an air line, will reach Colorado College 
almost as soon as a Colorado student can reach Chicago 
Seminary.” 

O country of magnificent distances! When 
shall we, who profess to hold you for the Lord and 
His kingdom, realize our position and its respons- 
ibilities, and put forth a conservatism, a faith and 
a zeal commensurate with our opportunity’ 








Mr. Phillips, who seems incapable of distinguishing 
between a difference of opinion and a falsehood, ac- 
cused the Christian Union, in a note to us, of ‘‘lying 
abominably” on the subject of finance. We asked for 
specifications. In reply he sends us a long article, con- 
tributed to a New Haven paper, criticising one of Dr. 
Bacon’s letters in our columns, which he asks us to 
publish in full. It contains, with one exception, not a 
single statement of fact as to the history of the demon- 
etization of silver that has not already been stated by 
the Christian Union editorially. That exception is the 
following tabular statement of silver coinage: 





. 


This table is accurate but incomplete. The money was 
coined but it was not used in the United States. The 
same act that discontinued the coinage of silver dollars, 
41234 grains weight, authorized the coinage of trade 





dollars of 420 grains, and the coinage of silver dollars 
steadily increased as follows: 


Dinka tsecdseons 8,588,900 | 1876... ....... .. 6,132,050 
IBTW....cccces-000 ¢ 5,697,500 | 1877............. 9,162,900 


The old dollar had been almost exclusively used for 
foreign trade, mainly with China; the trade dollar was 
substituted for the old dollar after consultation with 
Chinese merchants, and for their convenience. 

The fact is, as we have repeatedly explained, that 
silver was legal currency up to 1873, but practically 
ceased to be used as current coin in the United States in 
1853. It does not require three columns to state that 
fact to our readers, who have been told it four or five 
times already. 





NOTES. 

—The attentive reader of the Christian Union can 
hardly fail to bave noticed the evidence of the work 
of specialists in our literary department during the 
past three months. We may, without unjust discrim- 
ination, specify especially such notices as those of Dr. 
Geikie’s Life of Christ, Dr. Woolsey’s Political Science, 
Meyer’s Commentary, Cook’s Lectures, Supernatural 
Religion, Fisher’s Origin of Christianity, Charles 
Sumner’s Life and Letters, Lays of the Nieblungen, 
The House Beautiful, and Dr. Dawson's “Origin of the 
World.” We give at the head of our literary columns 
this week the names of some whose coéperation 
has not only been pledged, but given during that 
time. Their names and their work are both a guar- 
antee, if any were needed, that our readers may de- 
pend upon getting a trustworthy criticism of all 
important American publications. They will con- 
tinue to preserve their incognito, because they can 
thus write with a greater freedom, but all important 
books will be reviewed by critics the value of whose 
critical judgment would, if their names were given, 
be universally recognized. American literature has 
sorely needed, in the religious press, a criticism that 
should not only be appreciative and just, but should 
be authoritative. We believe that our arrangements 
are such that we may safely say that no weekly paper 
is better equipped in this department than the Chris- 
tian Union. 

—The prospect that the Bosphorus will cease to be 
a Turkish inlet and become the world’s highway 
gives a special interest to the charming picture of 1t 
in another column, from the pen of one whose home 
was for years on its shore. 

—The *‘ Presbyterian” comments ina friendly way 
on Mr. Beecher’s remarks concerning reporters and 
their work, and concludes by crediting him with 
having said that ‘* Inconsistency is the golden gate 
through which men may run to escape being fools.” 
“* What a convenient gate-way!” the * Presbyterian” 
adds. ‘* How happy for many that it 1s always oper. 
Nevertheless, we are glad that Mr. Beecher has spoken 
on the subject of reporting by the way of ‘ conden- 
sation’ as he has. The evii results of the method 
are increasing. Most preachers of the Gospel have 
abandoned all hope of being fairly represented, and 
in ecclesiastical assemblies the reporter is quietly 
thought of as a nuisance.” 

—The ‘* Pacific Christian Advocate” pays us the 
compliment of copying in full our paragraph of Jan. 
znd, deseribing the Church of Christian Endeavor in 
Brooklyn, and announcing a series of articles from 
the pen of its distinguished pastor, Dr. Edward Fg- 
gleston. It fails to state, however, where it got its 
information, and closes with the following bit of skill- 
fuleditomal work. The italics are ours: 

{From the Christian Union of |[From the Pacific Christian Ad- 
Jan. 2nd.) vocate of Jan. 24.) 





We wish Dr. Eggleston the We wish Dr. Eggleston the 
largest success in his under- largest success in his under- 
taking, and trust that he may | taking, and trust that he may 
find opportunity and encour- | find opportunity and encour- 
agement to carry out all his | agement to carry out all his 
plans, even though they some- | plans, even though they some- 
times trespass upon our con- times trespass upon our con- 
servative notions. The series servative notions. The series 
of papers which he has al- of papers which he has al- 
ready promised for the Chris- | ready promised ovr paper will 
tian Union will describe his | describe bis principles and 
principles and methods more | methods more in detail. 
in detail. i 
Dr. Eggleston’s pastoral and literary engagements are 
so absorbing that we suppose we must forgive him 
for not notifying us of the parallel Western engage- 
ment. However, we are always glad to share our good 
things with our neighbors so long as they do not 
infringe our copyright. 

—The preliminary steps have been taken for a 
consolidation of the two Tract Societies, New York 
and Boston. The organization of the Boston Society 
grew out of special circumstances which have en- 
tirely changed, and for its separate existence and 
work good reason hardly exists. If a just and equit- 
able way can be found for its union with the New 
York Society we should say it would be well. The 
only occasion for regret will be the loss of the services 
of its accomplished and faithful Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. Arthur Gilman, who has discharged the 
varied duties of his double office with great skill and 
tact, and whose place it would be hard to fill were it 
necessary to do so, It is rare that the best business 
aptitudes and literary talent are so combined in one 
and the same person. 

—There is no time to be lost in pouring in petitions 
on our New York Assembly in favor of the retention 





of the present excise law. The bill for legalizing 
dram shops in this city is now under debate. Let 
every friend of law and order see that his name is 
attached to a petition for the preservation of the law 
that confines liquor selling to genuine hotels. 

—The President must have been reading the Jetters 
in the Christian Union from ‘* Berliner” on foreign 
ambassadors and their qualifications. He has cer- 
tainly acted on the principles there laid down in 
appointing Bayard Taylor as Minister to the Court at 
Berlin. 

—A letter from California apologizes for enclosing 
postage-stamps, fractional currency being unattaina- 
ble, and says: “Send me Mr. Beecher’s sermon on the 
‘Background of Mystery.’ I wish be knew what a 
burden he is rolling from many an oppressed heart.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

I, with the great majority of Protestants, have been 

taught that at death the soul goes either to heaven or to hell, 
and, very strangely, that at some future period there is to be 
a grand trial and execution of the judgment then to be 
awarded. There are numerous passages in the Bible which 
indicate that at death the soul goes to sleep until the resur- 
rection. Samuel and Lazarus were called up from their 
graves, not down from heaven. Christ, who was the “ first- 
fruits of them that slept,’ said to Mary after his resurrection, 
* Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father.” 
Then, where was he during the three days? Is Parudise a 
state of blissful sleep? We read that “many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.’ Itdoesnotappear that they came down from heaven, 
but that they had been in their graves asleep. Have we not 
the most weighty authority to suppose that we shall all sleep 
until the resurrection, and then go to judgment and receive 
our awards? I know that Paul says, “ absent from the body, 
present with the Lord,’’ but he does not tell us when the 
separation takes place. If you can do so you will relieve 
many an anxious mind. 
. We repeat what we have said more than once in an- 
swering these questions, The notion that the soul 
ascends to some “‘ happy land, far, far away,” is purely 
human. The intimations of the Bible, so far as it con- 
tains any, are that the departed live in close proximity 
to the earth, and are cognizant of what is going on. 
The continuance of life by the direct passage through 
death to life eternal is implied in many passages. ‘‘ Not 
to be unclothed, but to be clothed upon;” ‘‘ Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord;” ‘ To-day 
with me in paradise;” ‘‘ He that believeth in me shall 
never die.” The present life of the departed is indicated. 
God is not the God of the dead—nor of the sleep- 
ing—but of the living; Moses and Elias talk with 
Christ on the mountain top; we are surrounded 
by a cloud of witnesses—not sleepers—who watch to 
see how we run our race; we have come—not aie 
coming—to the church of the first-born; we are al- 
ready in their companionship; though we see them not 
they see us. Christ is the first fruit; and his victory 
over death is the witness of ours and the indication 
what sort of victory ours shall be; and he did not sleep. 
As to the cases mentioned, the bodies of Samuel and of 
Lazarus came forth from the graves, of course, but not 
their souls; and Christ had not ascended to bis Father, 
because he was still carrying on his work of redemption 
among the dead (Peter iii., 18-20). As to the Scripture 
teaching, respecting what is called the day of judgment, 
it is clearly an occasion, not a day, and a time of award- 
ing or making public the divine judgments, not a time 
for forming them. The impenitent is condemned al- 
ready in this life; the believer has already passed from 
death unto life, and for him there is no condemnation. 
Finally, these descriptions are pictorial; and they break 
utterly down if you attempt to give them a literal in- 
terpretation. 

—If a minister preaches and practices the virtue of total 
abstinence, how can he consistently offer wine, in administer- 
ing the Holy Communion? 

If it is true that pure wines can hardly be obtained in this 
country, communion wine is probably no better than that 
which is ordinarily used, therefore is it not much more im- 
moral for a minister to offer such wine on so sacred an occa- 
sion, than at his home, on a merely social occasion? But, if 
pure wine can be obtained for the communion service, and if 
its use there in such a small quantity is not wrong, does the 
immorality of wine drinking lie either in the degree of its 
adulteration, or in the occasion on which it is taken? 

‘“Total abstinence” is a vague term, having many 
different shades of meaning. We do not know how a 
man can consistently administer or take wine at the 
communion who holds that wine is always a poison, 
the work of the devil, a temptation and a snare, and 
positively prohibited by the word of God. But he may 
hold that it is best in the present state of American so- 
ciety not to use it as a beverage, and still may use it both 
as a medicine and in the sacrament. There is no diffi- 
culty in getting pure native wine in most American 
communities. Except in the very northernmost latitudes 
the grapes can be got in the vineyard and the wine made 
by one of the church officers; and, generally, pure Am 
erican wine can be bought in the market. In our judg- 
ment the immorality of wine drinking does lie wholly 
in the occasion, the circumstances, and the motive, not 
in the mere use. 

G. H. A.—The sermons recommended by the C. U. 
for children’s reading, or for reading to children, arc 
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those of Dr. Richard Newton of Philadelphia, pub- 
lished by Robert Carter & Brothers. For general use by 
a layman we know no better commentary on Job 
than the volume of Lange. Professor Rossiter W. 
Raymond has a book iu press on Job which we bave 
not seen, but which we should feel confident would give 
a fresh view of the work, and from a literary rather 
than a theological point of view. 
t.—Harper & Brothers publish the cemplete works 
of Miss Edgeworth in ten volumes. <A note to them 
will bring you the information whether they can be ob- 
tuined separately, and at what price. 
rIME MAKES CHANGES PLEASANTLY. 
By H. H. BUTTERWORTH. 
| ye trouble rise, and life appear 
A prison with no open gate, 
And fettered circumstance and fear 
Attend thy ways?—In silence wait 
And look to God—it well will be, 
For time makes changes pleasantly. 


Let no corroding passions rise 
To vent hot words to add to pain; 
Warm lies the light in Southern skies 
To chase the clouds of winter rain, 
And heart-content awaits for thee, 
For time makes changes pleasantly. 


For time the man of peace befriends, 
Removes in silence what appears 

Life’s boundary wall, and far extends 
The boundaries of future years. 
There’s sunlight on the refluent sea, 
And time makes changes pleasantly. 





ENDLESS PUNISHMENT.* 
IIl.—DEFENDED. 
By THE Rev. S. C. BarTLeTT, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
“N two former articles I stated and explained 
the Scripture doctrine ef endless punishment 
as I understand it. Iam requested to furnish now, 
‘*not the arguments—for they could not be given 
in the limited space—but a brief of the arguments; 
the points.’ I will do so, although the difficulties 
and disadvantages are considerable. Full vindi- 
eation of the several positions and answers to 
foreseen objections must of course be mostly 
omitted. I shall endeavor to advance nothing 
which I could not vindicate. And now that I 
have explained my view of the topic somewhat in 
full, let me for the purposes of this brief discus- 
sion disencumber myself of all the side questions, 
and address myself only to this fundamental issue: 
Is the doctrine of endless punishment true? Will 
those who willfully reject Christ’s salvation ex- 
perience endless punishment? 

Now it happens that all the most strenuous and 
influential objections to this doctrine are not, and 
never have been, direct or indirect counter- 
teachings of the Scriptures on this specific point, 
but certain alleged general principles, certain 
alleged traits of God’s character, which are 
affirmed to be incompatible with it. These gen- 
eral principles are often enunciated in Scripture 
texts which, however, say nothing on this partic- 
ular topic. But they are quite as often stated in 
a more absolute form, claiming an authority quite 
irrespective of, and even superior to, the Script- 
ures. They are in substance deistic objections. 
I can give the names of half a score of prominent 
opposing writers, citing volume and page, who 
have impliedly and sometimes openly declared 
that a Bible cannot be received nor a God wor- 
shiped that should assert endless punishment. 
Among them are Hudson, Hastings, Ellis and 
Read, George Storrs, Blair, Dobney, T. B. Thayer, 
A. C. Thomas, James Freeman Clarke. The lat- 
ter writer (*‘ Orthodoxy,” p. 364) pronounces 
atheism ‘‘ less dishonorable to God” than the be- 
lief of this doctrine. So does Mr. Hudson (‘* Debt 
and Grace,” pp. 62, 64) and others. We cannot 
argue with atheists. But, for theists, and to 
gain a fair hearing for Scripture testimony, we 
say: 

I. The course of providential government in 
this world not only does not conflict, but accords 
with, the doctrine. 

1. This life as a whole exhibits, among many 
remediable and many unavoidable evils, not a few 
remediless conditions of calamity brought on by 
sin, recklessness, willfulness and voluntary igno- 
rance. (a) Crimes and sins of brief duration leave 
consequences for life. (6) Morally thoughtless 
acts often Involve the gravest disasters. (c) Ex- 
cuses, however specious, do not relieve, nor do 
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regrets and repentances retrieve. (d) The calam- 
ity itself makes additional obstacles in the way of 
recovery by its experiences, associations, discour- 
agements and subsequent influences. (e) These 
calamitous results clearly would ensue to a far 
greater extent did the longer life of the offender 
give ampler opportunity for the wrong-doing to 
meet its /egitimate result. 

2. In a multitude of instances the wrong-doer 
apparently would not retrieve himself if he could. 
(a) He cannot, by any possible influences, be pre- 
vailed upon. So, often, is it with the sot, gam- 
bler, debauchee. (6) There is also, the longer he 
continues, the steadier and surer tendency to fix- 
edness of character, and so of condition. (c) Some 
men in this world have become, to all appearance, 
as hopelessly abandoned to evil courses and con- 
sequences as though their moral freedom were 
extinct. It seems almost as incredible that a 
being like Satan should turn to good as God to 
evil. 

3. All observation here gives no proof nor hint 
of the discontinuance of sin and its suffering, but 
the contrary. For six thousand years, or, as Dr. 
Draper would have it, ‘‘many hundreds of thou- 
sands of years,” this earth has been inhabited, and 
during that time sin and suffering clearly have 
held on their way. There has been neither (@) an 
arrest of the dreadful consequences of sin, (6) an 
eradication of the disposition to sin, (¢) a suspen- 
sion of the freedom to sin, nor (d) an extinction 
of the race of sinners. Everything certainly looks 
towards the endless continuance of all this. 

4. We see agencies now working which make 
probable the continuance of sin and suffering in- 
definitely hereafter: (a) Evil passions, which 
carry in themselves germs of wretchedness; namely, 
various forms of malignity and selfishness, from 
envy, jealousy, cruelty, hatred, falsity, reckless 
and insatiate lusts and passions, lawless ambitions, 
regardlessness of others’ rights and welfare, down 
to the spirit, in general, which places its whole 
end and aim and satisfaction in scenes, objects 
and pursuits that cannot satisfy and will not last. 
These dispositions are, many of them, tormenting 
in themselves, others necessarily painful in their 
disappointments. (6) A steady indisputable ten- 
dency in these evil passions to rise higher and 
destroy more, very frequently becoming so irre- 
sistible in this short life as to rupture life-long 
friendships, sever the closest natural ties and 
affections, break away from all better surround- 
ings, frequently embittering the highest outward 
prosperity, and usually, at last, in their least 
offensive form, leaving the man restless and un- 
happy,—Chesterfield as truly as Charles the Fiftn 
or Nero. (c) A present holding in check of the 
full results of these dispositions by influences 
plainly but transient and extrinsic, such as phys- 
ical enjoyments and diversions, necessary occupa- 
tions, the inevitable dependencies of life, natural 
but not insuperable attachments, public sentiment, 
pride of character, position, personal persuasions, 
and religious pressure. (d) The certainty that 
these hindrances and alleviations, most of them 
must, and all may, pass away with the circum- 
stances of this life. The enjoyments and expecta- 
tions of the inebriate, the libertine and the miser, 
the schemes and hopes of the ambitious, the 
present outer diversions and occupations, the inter- 
ests to be subserved, the concealments to be 
practiced, the religious restraints and persuasions, 
and the very objects which formed the aim of the 
whole life, nearly all of them inevitably, and all 
of them quite probably, end with the laying aside 
of this life and its relationships. (e) The inevit- 
able consequencethat with the certain withdrawal 
of these restraints and alleviations at death, and 
the manifest continuance of all the inherent ruin- 
ous tendencies of sin, though rising even’no higher 
than often in this life, and not seldom witnessed 
in full power at the last instant of life, there fol- 
lows, or rather is, a hell at once; and from the 
terrible and growing tenacity of the sinful dispo- 
sition, often witnessed to and through the last 
moment, a hell to all human appearance hopeless. 

In order that a scheme which denies endless 
punishment should, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, 
‘‘attain weight and authority as distinguished 
from mere popularity, it seems requisite that 
some sort of effort should be made... . to sus- 
tain it by analogies and presumptions from human 
experience and from the observation of life, char- 











acter and the scheme of things under which we 
live;- to show that it takes hold of and fits into 
the moral government of the world.” It has not 
been done; I think it cannot be done. But the 
contrary. ‘‘ On the matter of sin and suffering and 
the terrible sanctions of law,” says a late writer of 
“liberal” tendencies, ‘‘nature is sterner and 
harder and colder than Arctic ice.” It is however 
asserted (by Canon Farrar and others), that ‘‘ the 
texts which give prima facie plausibility ” to the 
doctrine of endless punishment ‘‘are alien to the 
broad unifying principles of Scripture.” Where- 
fore it is important to add, that: 

II. The doctrine is in harmony with the other 
cardinal teachings of the Scriptures. It fits into 
its place among the great verities therein set forth, 
adequately accounts for the fact of a revelation to 
man, explains its chief declarations, and sustains 
the gravity and stringency of its speech. 

1. It vindicates, and fully justifies, the fact of a 
revelation. It is a very common assertion with 
some classes of men, that revelation is superfluous 
and incredible. If the ultimate cessation of all 
sin and misery will take place without it, there is 
great weight in the assertion. Special interposi- 
tion is unnecessary. It may in some instances 
shorten the process, but makes no difference in the 
total result. Orif Christ’s work were a needful 
but certain agency, there is no great urgency to 
make it known. But the Scriptures represent the 
case as momentously urgent, calling for the special 
manifestation of God himself. Even the negative 
loss of a possible blessedness presents, it must be 
conceded, no such pressing exigency for a revela- 
tion, and its proclamation ‘‘into all the world,” 
as the positive danger of eternal woe. ‘This, cer- 
tainly, is the one thing which most fully vindicates 
God’s extraordinary interposition and the inex- 
pressible gravity of the message. The best practi- 
cal comment on the force of this consideration is 
exhibited in the extreme paucity of missions to 
the heathen except by those who receive the 
Scripture teaching concerning the danger of 
‘losing the soul.” 

2. It accords with the revealed character of 
God in its whole aspect: Holy and insisting on 
holiness, as well as kind and loving; hating sin as 
intensely as he loves holiness; determined never 
to make men blessed at all hazards and in their 
sin, and not putting forth, at all hazards, influ- 
ences sufficient to arrest their sin; lamenting the 
doom which he yet suffers to come—‘‘O that 
thou hadst hearkened;” *‘ I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth.” The Bible offers not a 
hint that God will secure all men’s well-being 
without their repentance, or that he will enforce 
their repentance. Its utterances are in the oppo- 
site direction. They who insist that his holiness, 
goodness, wisdom and power guarantee the exter- 
mination of all sin, would have proved, were the 
argument good for anything, that sin never could 
have entered the world. 

3. It accords with the Scripture view of the 
appalling nature of sin as an evil of immeasurable 
magnitude, malignity, and persistency. Those 
who regard sin as but a trivial thing, ‘‘ an inci- 
dent of development,” a passing act and not also 
a habit and character, an excusable ‘‘ error” and 
not an ‘‘enmity against God,” a superficial ex- 
erescence and not a radical and self-propagating 
disease, may talk lightly and hopefully of its cessa- 
tion and the arrest of its consequences. But those 
who accept the deep and intense view of its na- 
ture, character and tendency which the Bible 
constantly sets forth, and which men like Ed- 
wards have received and felt, must admit there is 
a correspondence between its character and its 
threatened doom. 

4. It harmonizes with the Scripture estimate 
of human ruin. ‘‘ Dead in trespasses and sins,” 
‘*the wrath of God abideth on him,” ‘‘ children 
of wrath,” ‘“‘hating the light,” ‘‘ without God 
and having no hope in the world,” ‘‘ enemies ” of 
God and ‘ without strength;’—these are among 
the phrases whereby the Scripture sets forth hu- 
man condition. The Saviour described the moral 
estrangement between the Pharisees and himself 
in denunciations and woes almost too terrible to 
repeat. If such utterances are advisedly employ- 
ed, there is a correspondence between the condi- 
tion they describe and the consequences into 
which they declare it shall emerge. 

5. It accords with the extraordinary character 
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of the remedy proposed. There was no hope in 
nature; a remedy is offered outside of nature. 
The Scriptural atonement is often decried as need- 
less and baseless. It is common for those who 
deny eternal punishment to deny also a proper 
atonement effected by the Word made flesh. But 
God’s word justifies itself. In its statement of the 
desperateness of the case and the inconceivable 
magnitude of the doom lies the necessity and the 
vindication of the great Son of God’s unparalled 
efforts and sufferings to rescue the sinner. The 
two things match each other. 

6. It accounts for the extreme urgency of the 
Scriptures. Over and above the solemn call to 
duty the sacred writers abound in warnings to 
flee from ‘‘ the wrath to come,” to be persuaded 
by reason of ‘‘the terrors of the Lord,” to guard 
against the loss of the soul though the whole 
world were the purchase, to sacrifice hand and eye 
rather than to be cast into hell, and to lose the 
life itself in order to save the life. The intensity 
of these and similar statements certainly receive 
their full meaning and explanation in connection 
with that other teaching, of eternal punishment 
for disobedience. 

Thus the general scheme of (rod’s word, as 
well as the whole current of nature, harmonizes 
with the express Scripture teaching of endless 
punishment. In the calm words of Mr. Beecher 
(Plymouth Pulpit, 5th series, p. 107), Christ’s 
‘advent, his teaching, his life, his sacrifice, his 
death—he connected all of them with the peril 
that betided men; and the whole example of 
Christ was a silent testimony to the reality of that 
fear which brooded like dark thunderclouds over 
the whole horizon of the future. This was the 
undertone which ran through the whole of 
Christ’s teaching, both public and private.” 


A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON PREACH- 
ING. 
T1.—HELPFUL SERMONS. 

| ID you ever think, in looking around on a 

great congregation as they sit quietly await- 
ing the sermon, what a world of human ex- 
perience is represented here/ Did you ever 
consider, while looking upon them as _ they 
have come together to worship or to listen, 
what an immense centrifugal force is at work, 
almost irresistibly scattering their thoughts in 
every direction? Let us look into their minds. 
That gentleman sitting calmly at the head of his 
pew in the broad aisle last night detected his son 
in an act of dishonesty at the store. He has not 
yet broken it to the boy’s mother. He does not 
know what todo. His proud spirit is half stunned 
by the blow. He does not need any ‘‘ new views” 
in the sermon. He has not come to church for 
novel and fanciful illusions. Over there is a 
young couple, sitting apart, one in each end of 
their pew. They are now in their first quarrel; 
Heaven only knows whether it will be their last, 
or whether it is the beginning of sorrows. They 
came to church arm in arm as usual; but neither 
spoke a word to the other on the way. Itisa 
question of pride and endurance, which shall speak 
first. They do not need a new philosophy, nor a 
sensational vivacity of description or discussion; 
they need to be led back to old relations; they 
need instruction, and a new infusion of old famil- 
iar principles. Near to the father who is brooding 
over the fall of hisson sits a graceful and elegant 
person, whose slight paleness does not suffice to 
indicate the mental struggle within. During the 
past week the physicians have told her that she is 
the victim of a painful and lingering disease from 
which she can probably never recover. That 
young lady opposite who sits uneasily is weighing 
one of the most serious questions ever addressed 
to young ladies, made the more serious in this case 
by the bitter disapproval of her parents. Over 
there sits a young man who came home late last 
night from witnessing a scene of dissipation into 
which he was never tempted before. A new 
world of vicious indulgence has just opened before 
him. Not one of his family or his true friends 
knows where he was. He went as a spectator. If 
he goes again it will be as a participant. His 
mind is still full of the excitement; his thoughts 
whirl with it yet. He does not know what he 
shall do next Saturday night. There sits a man 
whose last business question yesterday was 


whether he should swear to a questionable invoice. * 





He put it-off till Monday to consider, and he can- 
not help considering it how. Here is a merchant 
of good repute who has recently become aware 
that he is bankrupt, and if the truth were known 
his credit would be gone. There is another almost 
equally harassed by the fact that his wealth en- 
genders great expectations, indolence, extrava- 
gance, and folly, in his family, and he is at his 
wits’ end to keep them in bounds. The young 
man opposite is brooding over an insult received, 
and revolving the question of redress. <A ‘‘sensa- 
tional” sermon may engage and dazzle these men’s 
thoughts for a short time, but it is not what they 
crave. Nor will they be much strengthened or 
guided by a sermon on the sin of Uzziah or the 
corruptness of Simon Magus, nor by an exhaustive 
treatinent of the analogy between truth and light, 
nor by any other figure of Scripture spun out in 
a half-hour of variations. They need the moral 
help that can be afforded by the kindly and sym- 
pathetic presentation of the great substantial doc- 
trines of a Divine Providence, Redemption, For- 
giveness; they need the courage, the confidence, 
the purity and firmness of purpose, and the asser- 
tion of conscience that the gospel inspires. The 
only novelty they need is the novelty of a fresh 
and sympathetic application of old-fashioned 
truth to the common needs of the soul. 

Such trials and care and such wants are not ex- 
ceptional. There are few in a congregation who 
are not either passing through some mental ex- 
perience which to them is keen, perhaps even in- 
tense and absorbing, or listening to the echoes of 
some intense experience of the past. To say 
nothing of the special sorrows of the bereaved, 
and the peculiar trials of great and rare emer- 
gencies, here are gathered, in numbers, the poor, 
with their pinching wants; the unsuccessful, won- 
dering why they do not succeed; the ambitious, 
unsatisfied; the weary, dreading their returning 
tasks; the timid, fearing the future. Here, too, 
are the ungrateful, enjoying nothing; the envious, 
nursing their jealousy; and the vain, incessantly 
vexed by their own vanity. Here and there is one 
mind as placid as the face that conceals it; but if 
the preacher could see into the minds of all, per- 
fectly, as sometimes by accident he sees, though 
imperfectly, into a few, he would feel that his von- 
gregation was full of people in immediate need of 
the help of the gospel. He would probably see, 
too, that a large proportion of them were in a de- 
gree conscious of their need, though not mostly 
conscious that the gospel would meet their need. 
Besides the classes to which I have alluded, it 
ought to be observed that there never was a time 
probably when so large a proportion of young men 
and women were thoughtfully desirous of mental 
and moral improvement as now. Character is bet- 
ter understood, more commonly analyzed and meas- 
ured, and the elements of a pure and strong char- 
acter more generally desired now than ever before. 
This statement will be received with doubt; but 
there is no doubt that a preacher who accepts the 
fact, and addresses himself intelligently and judi- 
ciously to stimulate and guide this disposition, will 
find abundant hearers. His pews will be crowded 
in proportion to his success in helping these com- 
mon wants of humanity. 

If we analyze the preaching of the most eminent 
and suecessful pulpit orators of our day we shall 
find, prominent among other elements: this, that 
they are profoundly conscious of the moral needs 
of their hearers; they know thoroughly the power 
of the principles which Jesus Christ revealed, and 
they address themselves directly to the work of 
presenting those principles in such a manner as to 
give both strength and guidance. Some bring 
great resources of scholarship, others wit, others 
philosophic generalization, others imagination 
and fancy, others eloquence, to the aid of this 
work; and another still may stand up, a plain 
man, plainly, simply, addressing the consciences 
of those before him in the most direct and un- 
adorned manner, and achieve a similar success, 
while educated critics of sermons, if they succeed 
in not thinking of themselves while they listen, 
wonder what is the secret of his power. The 
central element in that power is the fact that he 
so presents the principles of Christ as to give 
moral strength to those who are perplexed. How 
this is done is his own secret. We see it is not 
done by preaching about his hearers’ peculiar situ- 
ations, nor by addressing them in classes, nor by 
hectoring them on their shortcomings. But men 





go out with firmer principles than they came in 
with, with more courage, more confident that the 
right course will be the best course, with more 
patience and persistence—in other words, re-en- 
forced. Whatever does this attracts and blesses 
hearers. Inthe congregation that is thus taught 
is fulfilled from Sunday to Sunday the ancient 
promise: ‘* They go from strength to strength.” 


THE SCOTCH HERETICS AND THETR 
HERESIES. 

By Pror. W. M. Barsovur, YALE COLLEGE. 
jar eee of McLeod Campbell’s deposition 

from the ministry in 1831, Dr. Hanna says, 
that for such a heresy (as the moral view of the 
Atonement), Mr. Campbell would not now be de- 
posed. In this he repeats the opinion of the 
Broad Church Presbyterians, who maintain that 
their Church has modified her adherence to her 
rigid creed, and that, to many, the Westminster 
Confession does not appear so perfect a represen- 
tation of divine truth as it did to a by-gone gener- 
ation. Dr. Hanna still lives. He mag live ‘till 
the time comes when the chureh will acknowl- 
edge and vindicate this change in her position.” 
(Letters of Thomas Erskine, p. 141). Next May 
will show if that time is now; for each of the 
Scottish General Assemblies will then meet a 
question, the decision of which will show how far 
out of their old paths these churches have moved 
in fifty years. 

In the Established Church, where the Broad 
Church party is most numerous, there is no here- 
tic on trial, other than the party itself. eA trial 
of the party will come up, however, or rather the 
party will try its own strength, on an overture in 
favor of shortening the Confession of Faith, to 
meet the convenience, if not the couscientious- 
ness, of the lay eldership. <A strong party in the 
old Kirk still, doubtless, maintain, that not one 
jot or tittle ought to pass from the law of West- 
minster; but it is likely that the Broad Church- 
men will get such a modification as will satisfy 
them, namely, enough to show that the Confes- 
sion can be touched, those that touch it 
remain alive. 

The Free Church has recently had two cases of 
heresy disturbing her, both involving the nature 
and extent of Revelation. Although one case— 
that of Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., of Glasgow—is 
virtually disposed of, it may be worth while to 
sketch it. This minister's offense was that he 
published a discourse ‘‘ without a text,” in which 
he drew a distinction between Revelation and In- 
spiration, insisting, as we understand it, that for 
a knowledge of some things in the Bible, no 
revelation was necessary; that inspiration affected 
only the recording of what was set down; revela- 
tion covering only what called for special dis- 
closures from heaven. So badly must he have 
managed his discussion, or so poorly must his 
fellow-presbyters have apprehended his point, or 
so ineffisiently have the reporters given us the case, 
or so obtuse are we in not seeing the danger that 
half the presbytery saw in this obvious distinction, 
that we are astonished to find that only after some 
heated debates on one side, and some meek apolo- 
gies on the other, the amiable and scholarly 
divine escaped a libel, a trial, and perhaps an 
excision. By asmall majority—four, if the types 
are right—the presbytery decided that ‘‘no libel 
was relevant.” A recommendation followed that 
the sermon be repressed ; sounding, to us, very 
like the Scotch verdict of ‘‘not proven,” if not 
like the Irish one, of ‘‘not guilty, but don’t do 
the like again.” 

But the most serious and important case is that 
of the Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of 
Hebrew in the Free Church Divinity Hall at 
Aberdeen. The head and front of his offending 
is his article ‘‘ Bible,” in the new ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica. From it we extract the substance of 
his heresy. His trouble is with the date and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, especially the book 
of Deuteronomy: 


and 


“In its present shape the Pentateuch is certainly subse- 
quent to the occupation of Canaan. . . Deuteronomy 
is not written by Moses, but by some one who desired to 
expound and develop Mosaic principles in relation to new 
needs. . . Dramatic in form in the mouth of Moses.” 


The college committee reported this case to the 
Assembly, and last May there was an able debate 


on his immediate suspension until the chureh 
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should decide whether or not these views of the 
Bible’s composition are ‘‘ unsettling and dan- 
gerous.” 

After a full discussion, in which it was urged 
that to suspend the Professor before trying him 
was virtually to prejudge his case, the vote was 
taken, and by a majority of 378 he was suspended 
until his presbytery should pass on the relevancy 
of a libel and his case come up on appeal, when 
the Assembly would finally settle it. 

The.young Professor is a gentleman of sterling 
character, of first-class scholarship, and, by the 
applause from the students’ gallery, we judge that 
he is popular with his classes. We have heard it 
said that he has ‘‘ Young Scotland at his back.” 
Perhaps no better Assembly could debate his 
ease. Born of discussion and glorying in her 
motto, ‘‘ Ever burning, yet never consumed,” the 
Free Church has never shunned any question, 
never feared any opposition, never shrunk from 
any sacrifice. And while she has her Ruperts of 
assault she has also her Cromwells of resistance, 
some of whom are already resolving this ‘* higher 
criticism into a lower skepticism,” and seeing in 
every change only a change for the worse. The 
extremes of argument and feeling, as usual in 
Scotland, will be let forth on this case. Even in 
the lull of preparation some are suggesting ‘‘a 
reasonable liberty of theological belief, needed by 
the progress of knowledge and the development of 
religious thought,” while others are declaring that 
they ‘‘cannot allow such a theory of Deuter- 
onomy to be held in the Free Chureh under their 
authority.” 

The* United Presbyterian Synod, counted by 
many the most liberal and enlightened of the 
three churches under the Confession, has also to 
face this discussion in the form of a proposed re- 
visal of the creed. Two of her ministers stand in 
danger of a libel: Rev. David McRae and Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson. In the last Synod Mr. McRae 
made an attack all along the line of the Confes- 
sion, claiming that the whole spirit of it is a 
development of sovereignty, and not a manifesta- 
tion of love; that its interpretation of the Mosaic 
cosmogony is erroneous; that its doctrines of 
election, reprobation and atonement are not 
presented as they are in the gospels; and that, in 
fact, the United Presbyterian Church is better 
than its creed, and its ministers preachers of a 
better gospel than the Confession allows. Mr. 
McRae was very bold, daring the ‘‘ Fathers and 
Brethren” to preach an election of infants, or to 
maintain that the world was made in six days, 
and so forth. A revision is desired by many in 
this church, and a committee is to bring the whole 
matter up in May, 1878. A judicious member of 
the Synod says that he can count on the support 
of its most conservative men to a supplementary 
act which may be appended to the Confession and 
signed by the scrupulous; the act to read some- 
what after this manner: 

** Whereas, Providence seems to have cast doubt, by re- 
cent discoveries, upon the correctness of the interpretation 
which the Westminster divines have put upon the Mosaic 
record, we count not ourselves as assenting to their judg- 
ment on that point, but wait for further light.” 

Mr. Ferguson is evidently a gentleman of quieter 
methods than his fellow-heretic; his complaint 
being mainly on the curtailment of liberty by the 
Confession. He has proposed to resign rather 
than contend; but his people beg him to remain 
in the church. , 

Behind all this commotion, among other attack- 
ing parties there stalks the figure of a former sub- 
ject of heretical trial (on Hades), the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, who now and then wings a shaft into 
the Synod’s sides, no man restraining him. Ina 
recent letter he dares the Synod to keep him from 
preaching a universal atonement, though a limited 
one is on their books; he charges the Confession 
with holding ‘‘the hideous doctrine of reproba- 
tion” as clearly as it holds the existence of God: 
and closes with a characteristic allusion to the 
‘* fading glories of a Harper, and the lordly pomp 
of a Cairns,” as ineffectual against a more moder- 
ate judgment on those who, like himself, have 
bought their liberty of speech. 

Such in outline are the thinkers, and their 
thought, whoare engaged in the present struggle for 
an adjustment of the old things and an unveiling of 
the new, which the master said the well instructed 
would handle in his kingdom. No one acquainted 
with the intensity of Scottish theological contests 








has the presumption to understand all their bear- 
ings or the pretension to foresee their upshot. But 
every believer in the living truth has an interest 
in the issue of questions discussed by such an able 
and intensely Protestant nation. In New England, 
where no Confession binds us in its detail but 
where we are bound by all the truth we find to be 
binding within it, our sympathies must be with 
whatever issue promises the greatest freedom for 
the truth, and the least hindrance in the preach- 
ing of it. 








THE BOSPHORUS AND THE HUDSON. 
By C. H. Var. 
|S Gece que-wet a short time ago to hear it 
asked whether the Bosphorus could be 
mentioned in the same breath with the Hudson, 
a lovely vision rose before me of sparkling blue 
water, so blue as to make the Hudson look muddy 
in comparison; and of shores so lined with marble 
palaces and luxuriant gardens as to make other 
shores seem dull. 

Now that the Hudson is to me a magnificent 
reality, and the Bosphorus a lesson conned from 
childhood, and indelibly stamped on my mind, I 
think it is time to try and settle, for myself at 
least, an old, almost-forgotten feud. 

American travelers passing up the Bosphorus 
would often take great delight in teasing me with 
the superiority of the Hudson. Childlike, I would 
declare it was impossible, and go out on the hills 
and steep my soul more than ever in the beauties 
of my beloved stream. 

Now I go to the window and revel in the 
grandeur of Storm King and Break-neck, and the 
broad expanse of Newburg Bay, and if told now 
that the Hudson was finer than the Bosphorus, I 
should answer, yes, in some respects; the outline 
of its shores is bolder and grander; its wooded 
steeps are like the outer walls of Milton’s 
Paradise, and the rich verdure refreshes the eye 
like a continual oasis. 

The reason travelers from the New World are 
often disappointed in the Bosphorus is that they 
look for a copy of the Hudson, and miss the high 
green hills. In this mood they miss a great deal, 
for the straits that connect the Black Sea and the 
Marmora have charms that rival those of the 
noble Hudson. In matter of coloring, the Bos- 
phorus is one of the choicest spots on earth. The 
intense blue of its very salt water only grows 
deeper in shadow and under cloud, and sparkles 
like a frosted sapphire in the sunshine. Then 
along the shore it reflects marble palaces and 
overhanging gardens such as only a warm climate 
ean produce. 

It is this wonderful variety of coloring that the 
Oriental misses in sailing up the Hudson. Then, 
too, the course of the Bosphorus is so winding 
that it forms a series of little lakes and bays, and 
a set of charming pictures from every promontory 
and hill. Nor are the shores by any means low. 
There is a constant succession of lovely hills both 
on the Asiatic and European sides; and from 
Giant’s Mountain the view is truly grand. 

Perhaps there is more exhilaration in the 
scenery of the Hudson—that of the Bosphorus is 
more entrancing. 

The beauty of the Hudson I might liken to a 
superb young face in the pride of youth, perfect 
in every feature and outline. That of the Bos- 
phorus to a face not so grand and perfect in out- 
line and feature, but sweet and lovely in expres- 
sion and lighted up by intellect; for on the 
Bosphorus the mingling of history and nature 
gives it a sad and dream-like beauty. 

The loveliness of the Hudson is more striking 
at first sight; it takes longer to appreciate the 
Bosphorus. That old gray castle, half: smothered 
with ivy, is beautiful in itself; but still more so 
when you know that it was built by the Genoese, 
and marks the period of that short but wonder- 
fully brilliant sway of Genoa. 

That magnificent old monarch of a tree that 
nearly fills that lovely valley yonder cannot fail 
to excite your admiration; but the feeling is akin 
to awe, when you think that Peter the Hermit 
called together a large force of crusaders under 
its wide-spreading branches, 

Any one who has lived both on the Bosphorus 
and Hudson ought to have his soul rounded out 
with praise and thankfulness to his Maker, the 
loving God of nature and history. 





Acligions sets. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.— Disestablishment.—Several important meet- 
ings in favor of the movement have been lately held. At 
Hull Mr. Dale has replied at length and with great ability 
to Mr. Forster’s recent address to his constituents at Brad- 
ford. At Nottingham a resolution recommending the 
electors, in view of a general election being not far distant, 
to press the question of disestablishment and disendowment 
upon the attention of parliamentary candidates, was car- 
ried amid considerable enthusiasm. In London, at a 
recent branch meeting of the ‘‘ English Church Union” 
(Ritualistic), eight out of twenty-five voted for a resolution 
advocating disestablishment, as ‘‘ the best mode of secur- 
ing to the Church of England a voice in her own govern- 
ment.” 





Sacerdotalism.—At the Hull meeting a vigorous speech 
on this topic was made by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, M. A., of 
London. The argument was based upon Mr. Forster's ad 
mission that if the Church of England becomes sacerdotal 
it must cease to be established. Mr. Rogers held that 
sacerdotalism had been growing now for forty years 
without taking a single backward step, or sustaining any 
defeat that had not become the occasion of future victories. 
It had the influence not only of numbers, but of ability, 
piety, and popular power in the pulpit, and had become a 
party too strong to be overthrown even by power of law. 
To get rid of sacerdotalism, he concluded, the country 
must end the Establishment itself. 





The Sale of Church Livings.—No better commentary on 
this discreditable traffic need be desired than the advertise- 
ments of sale which appear from time to time in the English 
press. Here is one of them: 

The Next Presentation to the Vicarage of Linkenhorne, onthe bor- 
ders of Cornwail and Devon. The annual net Income ts about 
£350, and there isan excellent Rectory-house, with Stabling ana 
Garden. The present Incumbent 1s now about 73 years of age 

ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, WATNEY and CO. are instructed 

N to OFFER for SALE, st the MART, London, on FRIDAY. 

&th February, at 2 precisely, the above Next Presentation.—Partic- 

ulars may be obtained, &c., &c. 


It will be noticed that the age of the present incumbent 
enters conspicuously into the specifications. How pleasing 
a reflection for the worthy man that an auction room is 
speculating on the chance of his early decease! 





Moncure D. Conway’s South Place Chapel, London, held 
its annual meeting a few Sundays since. A large increased 
attendance was reported and a proportionate growth of 
pew rentals. These now amount to about $3,000. Mr. 
Conway proposes to hold during the spring a convention 
of religious liberals, inviting delegates from all parts of 
the kingdom. 





A ‘** Deacon” of the Free Church of England disclaims 
the right of Bishop Sugden, who lately went over to the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, to the title ‘“‘ Right Rever- 
end,” and gives the following explanation of the gentle- 
man’s status: 

“Tt is due to the more sober and consistent members of the 
Free Church of England to say they have prohibited any of 
their ministers from styling themselves Right Rev., inasmuch 
as the poll deed declares the words * Bishop,’ ‘ Presbyter,’ 
and ‘ Elder’ to have the same meaning, and they repudiate 
such (to them) ridiculous assumptions.” 





The burial question continues to excite the public mind. 
A bill has been introduced into Parliament allowing inter- 
ments in parish churchyards with or without any burial 
service, or with the burial service conducted by persons 
chosen by friends of the deceased. It is intended also to 
bring the recent case of the vicar of Tetbury to the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary. A pamphlet on the general 
subject has just been published by Mr. J. Carvell-Williams, 
in which he cites the practice of the vicar of Heyford, 
Northamptonshire, who will not allow the unbaptized to 
be buried till eight or nine o’clock at night, even in winter. 
Three cases are stated to have occurred last November. 
The spot in the churchyard where such persons are interred 
is known among the villagers as ‘‘ Hell Corner.” On the 
other hand, the Vicar of St. Mark’s, Preston, read the 
service over one of his congregation in the uneonsecrated 
part of the burial ground, and, on being reported by some 
scrupulous person to the bishop, received not the censure 
but the approval of his superior. Another clergyman has 
also conducted a burial service in a Wesleyan chapel at 
Laisterdyke. 


ScoTLanD.—Mr. Macrae and the Westminster Confes- 
sion.—We have received from Mr. Macrae, of Scotland, 
one of the Scotch “ heretics,” whose position is defined in 
the admirable paper of Dr. Barbour in another column, a 
report of a recent address made by him at the annual soirée 
of the U. P. Church. It is too long for our columns, and so 
compact in statement as to defy condensation. A quota- 
tion, however, may serve to show how radical is the theo- 
logical controversy in Scotland; much more so than in this 
country: 

“The real heretic is the Westminster Confession. It mis- 
represents the character of God, and a false view of the 
position and destiny of man naturally folows. The West 
minster dogma of everlasting torment in itself isa subversion 
of God’s character as revealed in Christ, and amounts to a 
denial of the Gospel. Carried to its issue, it robs God of his 
goodness, his mercy, and his justice. It robs bim even of his 
sovereignty, giving siu a power of maintaining itself against 
him forever, and so far leaving the devil to all eternity mas- 
ter of the situation. The first necessity, in the present state 
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of things, is that the present policy of evasion and conceal- 
ment should be reversed, and the church’s real convictions 
be made known. The second is that her Confession should be 
squared with ber actual faith. The third is that this should 
be done on grounds that would make her new creed a help 
and not a hindrance, and allow her henceforth to advance 
freely, as God shall guide, to the full knowledge, and procla- 
mation, and practice of the truth.” 

From the committee that has been appointed to revise 
the Confession Mr. Macrae evidently hopes for something 
much more radical than the supplementary article respect- 
ing the proper interpretation of Moses’s cosmogony, re- 
ferred to by Dr. Barbour. He closes his address with the 
emphatic declaration that: 

“The Bible, the church, the sacraments, the creeds and 
catechisms of every name, are to be judged by their fitness 
to make men good, to bring men into living communion with 
God, into Christian fellowship with one another, and into 
harmony with the spiritual laws of the universe.” 


FRANCE.—Pasteur H. de Vernejoul conducts a large 
evangelistic work in the neighborhood of Paris, its center 
being at Vincennes. Three places of worship have already 
been opened, and Sunday and day schools are in active 
operation. The Pasteur is anxious now to hold a regular 
service at Charenton, which was for eighty years the 
metropolis of the Huguenots in France, and where Prot- 
estant worship has not been re-established since the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

GERMANY.—A Lack of Priests and Clergy.—It is becom- 
ing a matter of alarm in Germany that the numbers of 
candidates for the clergy and the priesthood are steadily 
decreasing. In the Catholic Church this is no doubt due to 
the measures adopted by the government to prevent its too 
rapid growth. But with the Protestants, there can hardly 
be any other cause assigned than a prevailing indifference 
to religion. The number of theological students in the 
older provinces of Prussia during the last five sessions were 
as follows: 580, 589, 573, 585, 559. The whole number 
attending the universities of Germany during the same 
sessions were as follows: 1,641, 1,637, 1,565, 1,602, 1,542. 
Both series close with the lowest figure hitherto reached. 
The number of ordained candidates ready to take a charge 
in the last two years has fallen short of the requirement 
by 28 and 25 respectively. In Baden for the first time in 
many years no one responded to the last official invitation 
to come up for examination, and in Westphalia the consis- 
tory of the province has been compelled, by the want of 
candidates ready for ordination, to summon some of the 
students to take part in church work. Upon this lament- 
able state of things the ‘‘Neue Evangelische Kirchenzei- 
tung,” comments as follows: 

“Not until the pulse of Christian life beats more quickly 
and more strongly amongst us, can we hope that the number 
of theologieal students will increase. The close connection 
of the petitions that God would let his kingdom come, and 
that he would send forth more laborers into his harvest, was 
never made more apparent by facts than at the present 
time.” 


AT HOME. 

The North Carolina Conference of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church has become unwieldy. It will probably be 
divided by the approaching General Conference, the Yad- 
kin river being made the boundary line. 


Gov. Rice of Massachusetts has nominated to the much 
coveted office of Chaplain of the State Prison the Rev. J. 
H. Waterbury. Mr. Waterbury is the rector of an Episco- 
pal parish in East Boston, and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College. 


The Revival at Rutland, Vt., continues to bear fruit. 
Sunday morning Feb. 10th, eight children were baptized, 
and ten or twelve more would have been presented but for 
the severe storm. Most of these are the children of 
parents who have lately united with the church. 


The Boston Tabernacle is again the scene of daily revival 
meetings. Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan are the 
leaders, aided by city pastors and laymen, and the interest, 
without being as general or marked as it was last winter, 
is gratifying and encouraging. The average attendance 
so far has ranged from one thousand to two. 


A testimony to Mr. Moody’s work comes from Natal, 
South Africa. A great religious movement is prevailing 
there, in which some three hundred persons have already 
been converted. It was begun by the prayers and labors 
of a blacksmith who had been converted under Mr. Moody’s 
preaching in England and afterwards emigrated to Natal. 


An Association of Charities has recently been formed in 
Detroit, for the purpose of looking after the needy. The 
double end is gained of saving the benevolent from im- 
position and the deserving poor from suffering. The plan 
of operation is to commit small sections of the city, or a 
few families or individuals, to voluntary committees for 
personal inspection. 

A Long Pastorate Ended.—The Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, 
for forty years rector of the Monumental (P. E.) 
Church, Richmond, Va., died Feb. 14, aged 74. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, and a graduate of West Point, 
and subsequently of the Theological Seminary, Alexan- 
dria, Va. The Monumental Church was the only pastoral 
charge of his lifetime. 


Prof. W. F. Sherwin has lately been conducting a series 
of union gospel meetings at New Berlin, Chenango Co., N. 
Y. He writes us that ‘‘there was no special excitement, but 
a steady deepening of interest under the power of the word 
of God. Several] backsliders were reclaimed, some fifty 
or sixty conversions noted, and the membership of the 
churches greatly quickened,” 








The Congregational Church at Hamilton, N. Y., the Rev. 
Geo. A. Rawson, pastor, celebrated its semi-centennial 
with a fellowship meeting, Feb. 4th and 5th, to which 
were invited the other churches of the same Association— 
Oneida, Chenango, and Delaware. The records of the 
church have been kept for forty-five years by the same 
person—Deacon John Foote, now in bis ninety-second 
year. 


Infant Classes.—At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union methods of infant class instruction 
were discussed. The drift of sentiment seemed to favor: 
Ist. A division of the infant class into sections. 2d. The 
employment of teachers who would thoroughly prepare 
themselves without special reference to age or sex. The 
obstacles in the way of successful work were held to be, 
Ist. Want of suitable accommodation, and 2d. The diffi- 
culty of securing good teachers. 


The Rev. Daniel Merriman, formerly of Norwich, Conn., 
was installed pastor of the Calvinist (Congregational) 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on Tuesday, the 12th inst. ; Rev. 
Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, preaching the sermon. Mr. 
Merriman becomes virtually the successor of the venerable 
Dr. Sweetser, so long the minister of this church, who, 
though still living, is prostrate under ailments which do 
not allow strong hopes of his recovery. Dr. Sweetser is 
now upwards of seventy years of age. 


Occasional Types of the S. S. Superintendent.—At the M. 
E. Sunday School Convention, held in Philadelphia, Feb. 
11 and 13, one of the topics discussed was ‘‘ The Sunday 
School and preachers in charge.”’ The effect of the digni- 
fied man upon the Sunday School was described as being 
like the descent of a heavy stone upon a bird’s nest. An- 
other character brought out was the solemn man, the 
burden of his discourse being: ‘‘ We are traveling to the 
grave, my friends, we are traveling to the grave.” 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their revival work in 
Springfield, Mass., Sunday, Feb. 10th, with large promise 
of success. Notwithstanding a continuous snow storm, 
the afternoon and evening congregations crowded the 
City Hall to its utmost capacity, and many were shut out. 
The evident heartiness of the large and well trained choir, 
the unanimous presence of the evangelical city ministers, 
the stillness and tearful sympathy of the great congregation, 
and, especially, the large number of inquirers who resorted 
to the First Church on invitation of Mr. Moody at the 
close of the preaching service were indications of the 
Spirit’s subduing and helpful presence. 

The Debt-Paying Crusade.—Mr. Kimball appeared at 
Dr. Talmage’s church, Brooklyn, Sunday, Feb. 17, and 
secured pledges amounting to $45,000, the entire indebted 
ness being $72,000. On the same day, under the force of 
an appeal from Mr. Roswell D. Smith, the members of the 
Fifth Ave. Baptist Church, N.Y., Dr. Armitage, pastor, sub- 
scribed the sum of $30,000, which covers all their liability. 
When the same result can be attained without calling in 
outside professional aid it is especially gratifying. At 
the Church of the Covenant, N. Y., the same morning, the 
pastor (the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D.) preached a 
sermon on debt-paying and afterwards invited the con- 
gregation into the lecture-room. Here, without the least 
excitement, $28,000 were subscribed toward raising a debt 
of $35,000. There is no reasonable doubt that the remain- 
der will be readily secured when the whole church is can- 
vassed by a committee which has bzen appointed for that 
purpose. 








Roman Catholicism in Massachusetts has reached its 
centennial; the little one of a hundred years ago has be- 
come a thousand. One of the first missionaries of this 
church in Boston was the Rev. John Thayer, who had been 
a Congregationalist minister, and had been converted to 
his new faith while ona visit to Rome in 1781. He was 
sent to Boston by Bishop Carroll of Baltimore, and found 
there on his arrival about a hundred Roman Catholics in a 
total population of some 18,000. Out of funds which he 
collected grew the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, now 
Somerville, afterwards destroyed ty a mob. Roman 
Catholic Boston now has 36 churches, 20 schools of various 
grades, and 9 hospitals. 


Jamaica Plain, once one of the beautiful suburbs of 
Boston, is now an integral part of the city itself. The 
Central Congregational Church at the Plain is still one of 
the youngest in the sisterhood, having only just reached 
its twenty-fifth anniversary; and for a long time it was 
one of the feeblest; but under its present pastor, Rev. 
Joseph B. Clark, with its new house of worship, and in the 
midst of a growing and prosperous community, it is rapidly 
advancing to a place in the front rank. The former pas- 
tors of this church were Rev. Dr. Quint and Rev. F. B. 
Perkins, the latter now of California. The anniversary 
above referred to came last week, and was signalized, among 
other things, by a pleasant utterance from the Rev. Dr. 
Blagden. ‘‘ For the union of believers in Jesus Christ,” he 
said, ‘‘the simplest forms possible should be used in the 
formal creed, that the church may be extended under the 
guidance of Christ to the utmost.” 


Semi-Centennial. —It is now fifty years ago that the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, Boston, was organ- 
ized; for seventeen years it has occupied its present 
commodious and beautiful house of worship on Union Park 
Street. The church sprang out of asense of the need of 
enlarged religious opportunities and facilities for Christians 
of a “liberal” turn of mind who lived in the vicinage of 
the Boylston Market, and for whom Hollis Street Church, 
then under the care of the eccentric Dr. Horace Holley, 
furnished insufficient accomodation. Those were the days 


of the rallying of the forces of Boston Orthodoxy under 
the vigorous and intrepid leadership of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
The first meeting-house was built on a curious co-operative 
principle, various contractors dividing the work among 
them, each after his kind, and taking their pay in part in 
Charlotte Cushman, then a precocious miss of 
twelve vears, was one of the singers at the dedication, for 
which original hymns were contributed by Charles Sprague 
and John, Pierpont. The twenty-two years’ ministry of the 
Rev. E. E. Hale has been a remarkable one. It is not too 
much to say that in every good word and work he has 
been foremost among the ministers of the much blessed 
city of Boston. How he can have found time for all his 
literary labors, and his multiform public duties, and his 
eminently successful administration of a very large and 
indefatigably busy parish, is what nobody knows. Even 
those who may hold the truths of the gospel in a somewhat 
different form from Mr. Hale and his people must bear 
witness to the Christian spirit that is in their aims and 
methods, and to the noble achievements of their corporate 
history. 


pews. 


GLEANINGS. 

Mr. Spurgeon writes from Mentone that bis health is very 
much recruited. 

Dr. Galusha Anderson has been elected President of the 
Chicago Baptist University. 

A revival is reported in Marion, Va., under the preaching 
of the Rev. C. M. Howard. 

A new Episcopal church at Ocean Beach, N. J., was 
wrecked in the recent gales. 

Gospel meetings are being held in Middlefield, Ct., under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C. A. 

During the past year the Baptist colored people of Vir- 
ginia built and paid for fifty churches. 

Mr. O. W. Kimball, formerly an Adventist, was ordained 
as a Baptist minister in Bow, N. H., Jan. 30th. 

The Rev. M. McGinley was installed at Greenfield, Mass., 
Feb. 9, Dr. Bevan, of New York, preaching the sermon. 

—Withip eight months the debt on Trinity Baptist Church, 
N. Y., has been reduced from $30,000 to less than $12,000. 

—The 178th meeting of the eastern convocation of the 
P. E. diocese of Massachusetts was held at Lowell last week. 

Dr. Pusey has written an objectionable book on the con- 
fessional. It will be brought to the notice of the House of 
Lords. 

The Rey. C. H. Stanton, M.A., vicar of Holy Trinity, Litule 
Queen Street, St. Giles’s, London, has accepted the Bishopric 
of Queensland. 

—Installation services were held at Lake City, Minn., 
Feb. 5, the candidate being the Rev. P. B. Fisk, formerly of 
Springfield, Vt. 

—Archbishop Gibbons. of Baltimore, dedicated, Feb. 11th, 
the new Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice in that city. It 
was his first official act. 

—The Rev. Canon Pullen, late of Salisbury Cathedral, 
author of ** Dame Europa’s School” and other popular works, 
has gone over to Roman Catholicism. 

A favorite Sunday diversion of the villagers at Bassing- 
bourn, England, is to play football on the vicarage grounds. 
It does not appear that they are molested. 

—Union meetings are being held in Paris, Ky., by the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches with gratifying results. 
Forty-one confessions of faith are reported. 

~The Rev. James B. Dunn declices to withdraw his resigna- 
tion of the pastorate of the Columbus Avenue Church at 
Boston, and has gone South with his family. 

Three members of the Ainslie Street Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, have been expelled for alleged heterodoxy. They 
are said to disbelieve in the inherent immortality of the soul. 

—After thirteen years ministry in the Park Church, Nor- 
wich, Ct., the Rev. Dr.M. McG. Dana resigns his charge. He 
has received a unanimous call to Plymouth Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

—The Standing Committee of the P. E. Diocese of Spring- 
field have certified the fact of Dr. Seymour's election to 
the Bishopric to the Presiding Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Smith of 
Kentucky. 

—Prof. Geo. W. Coan has been chorister of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Niles, Michigan, for over twenty-five 
years. He now resigns. The choir has been uniformly 
harmonious. 

—Thyatira Church, in Iredell county, N.C., was robbed 
lately of a valuable carpet, baptismal bow], the velvet lining 
of the pulpit, and other articles. The church had been once 
previously robbed. 

—Mr. J. P. Fjeld was ordained and installed Feb. 9th at 
Amity, DeKalb Co., Mo. Sermon by the Rev. E. D. Seward; 
charge to pastor by the Rev. R. R. Davies. The Rev. Messrs. 
T. L. Kenyon and Stafford also took part. 

—At a Convocation of the P. E. churches in New Haven. 
Ct., which met at North Haven, Ct., Feb. 12 and 13, a paper 
was read by the Rev. Mr. VanBuren, of Milford, entitled “* A 
Christian Estimate of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

—The Rev. Frederick Crombie, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, St. Andrew's, is the Baird Lecturer for 1878. The 
lectures are being delivered in Blythswood Church, Glasgow, 
and the subjec: is the ** Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Gospel of John.” 

—Weare glad to find that the Elm St. Methodist Church, 
Toronto, is not so heavily burdened as has been represented. 
Two-thirds of its $30,000 debt were provided for at the late 
re-opening, and subscriptions for the remainder have been 
since coming in. 

Calls have been extended as follows: By the South Congre- 
gational Church, Concord, Mass., to the Rev. Chas. E. Har- 
rington, of Lancaster; by the church at Middleboro, Mass.. to 
the Rev. W. R. Tompkins, of Wrentham; by the South 
Scituate, Mass., Universalist Church to the Rev. A. P. Rein 
(accepted): by the Baptist Church in Nottingham, N. H., to 
the Rev. Dexter Waterman, of Maine; by the Presbyterian 
church in Monticello, N. Y., to the Rev. J. P. Scott, for nine- 
teen years pastor of the U. P. Church, Detroit, Mich. (ac- 
cepted); by St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
to the Rey. Robert J. Laidlaw, of the Jefferson Av. Presby- 
terian Church, Detroit (accepted); by the Presbyterian 
Church, Kankakee, Ill., to the Rev. E. Christian Oggel, of 
Grand Haven; by the Baptist church at Watervieit, Mich., to 
the Rev. J. G. Putnam; by the Presbyterian church of 
Ottowa, IIL, to the Rev. O. H. Barnard, of Cassopolis, Mich. 
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The Sunday-Sehool. 


AHAZ’S PERSISTENT WICKEDNESS.' 
March 3.—2 Chron., xxviii., 19-27. 

“For the Lord brought Judah low, becavse of Ahaz, 
King of Israel; for he made Judah naked, and transgressed 
sore against the Lord.—2 CHRON., xxviii., 19. 

O the theorist it may seem strange tht 

“should produce an Abaz and an Isaiah; to the 
practical student of history it will not. The very 
wickedness of Abaz’s reign provoked the indignation of 
the prophets who rebuked him, as the very corruptions 
of the courts of the Stuarts developed the conscience 
and produced the protests of the Puritans. In morals 
as in nature, the negative always tends to produce the 
pos'tive electricity. Tetzel evoked a Luther; Boling- 
troke a Wesley; the Pharisaism of the first century 
prepared the way fora Christ and a Paul; Alaz made 
not only a background for an Isaiah, a Hosea, and a 
Micah; be invoked their sacred eloquence by giving 
abundant occasion for their indignant invectives. 

Abaz was the sonof Jotham, the twelfth king of Ju- 
dab, and reigned sixteen years, B. C. 742-726. Under his 
reion idolatry reached a consummation before un- 
thought of. Heathen altars were planted on the corners 
of the streets and in the Temple courts ; 1n them incense 
was burned to the heavenly bodies. At the Temple 
entrarce chariots were kept, dedicated to the sun, with 
their sacred white horses, as in Persia and Assyria, 
ready to be harnessed on-great occasions. A new altar 
was erected after the pattern of one which the king had 
seen at Damascus. The worship of Moloch, the savage 
God of Ammon, was established on the beights of Olivet 
and tbe’ valley of Hinnom, close under the walls of 
Jerusalem. The brazen statue of the god was erected 
there, and buman sacrifices offered. The king gave 
this hideous worship royal sanction by sacrificing one 
of his own sons.? 

Witb these horrible importations from heathenism 
came otbers less cruel but scarcely less degrading. 
Soothsayers, wizards, consulters of familiar spirits 
swarmed in Jerusalem; even the most religious seem 
for the time to have forgotten the ancient laws and to 
have consulted them. 

These corruptions were not suffered to pass unre- 
buked. Some of the most eloquent denunciations of 
apostasy, some of the most striking delineations of the 
true nature of spiritual religion either belong to this 
reign or to the one immediately succeeding, when the 
reaction of the awakened nation issued in the reforms 
carried out by the good King Hezekiah. Isaiah (chap. 
i) denounced ceremonialism, and declared in terms 








the same era 


applicable to our own time that God could be 
accep’: bly approached only by repentance and 
reformation. Looking away from the present disasters 


through the vistas of the ages, he saw a time when the 
Messiah should come, born of a virgin, to redeem not 
only Judah but all nations from the cruel idolatries 
that oppressed them, and foretold the Hope of Israel in 
words certainly enigmatical but not the less inspiring 
for that reason. (Isaiah vii., viii, ix.) In language 
scarcely less elcquent Hosea rebuked the whoredoms of 
Judah and besought her to return to her first love. 
(Hosea v., vi.) Micah, writing perhaps in the succeed- 
ing reign, yet with the memory of this corrupt régime 
still fresh, gave that definition of pure religion which 
bas never been since improved upon: ‘* What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love merey, 
and to walk humbly with thy Gud.” Compare this re- 
quirement with the demands of heathen religions, now 
or ever in the past, and rejoice in the liberty of a re- 
ligion whose very yoke is easy and whose heaviest bur- 
den 1s light. 

The burden of paganism Ahaz did not find light. 
His reign was characterized by a series of desolating 
wars. The kings of Israel and of Damascus laid siege 
to Jerusalem; it was delivered in accordance witb 
Isaiah’s prophesies, but Ahaz learned nothing. He was 
the Bourbon king of O. T. history. One condign judg- 
ment after another fell upon the kingdom. Elath was 
captured, Judah was devastated, aud 200,000 inhabitants 
were carried away captive. The Philistines assailed 
bim from the scuth and took permanent occupation of a 
part of the southern lowlands—the most fruitful of his 
diminished kingdom. He turned not to the Jehovah of 
Judah but to the gods of Damascus; bought the sup- 
port of Tiglath-pileser, and paid for the alliance with 
large presents of treasures from the Temple and the 
royal palace.* Temporary success was obtained, but no 
real or permanent relief; for he exchanged an assailant 

‘Authorities—-Stanley’s Jewish Church; Smith’s O. T. His- 
tory ; Smith’s, Kitto’s and Abbott’s Bib. Dict.; Wordsworth’s, 
Clarke's, Lange’s, and Speaker's Commentaries; 2 Chron., 
ch, xxvili.; 2 Kings, ch. xvi.; Isaiah, chaps. i., vii., viii. ix., 
xvii.. xviii; Hosea, chaps. v., vi; Obadiah; Micah, chaps. 
iv., V., Vi., vii. 

72 Kings, xxiii., 5,7, 11, 12, xvi.. 3, 17,18; 2 Chron., xxviii., 24, 
xxix., 8, 7, 16. 

* Comp. 2 Chron. xxviii., 20 with 2 Kings xvi., 7-9. 





for a master, and was freed from Damascus only to be- 
come tributary to the Assyrians, So deep was the dis- 
grace that attached to his reign and so keenly was it 
felt that at his death royal sepulture was denied him. 
The only real service he rendered his people during the 
thirteen years he ruled over them was his introduction 
of the sun-dial, probably from Assyria. (Isaiah 
XXxxviil., 8 ) 

If the teacher will compare the story of this disas- 
trous reign in 2 Chron. xxviii. with the exhortations of 
the contemporaneous prophets, especially with Isaiah 
i., 5-20, and Micah vi., 6-9, he will find therein written 
a Gospel lesson in lines so plain that there is no possi- 
bility of misapprehending its meaning. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





PERSISTENT. 


Ahaz still lives. His god is a glass one, not spiritual, 
but spirituous. It ruins him, but he serves it to the last. 
Or, low cunning is his idol, leading him into countless 
troubles, getting him out of nothing but men’s good opin- 
ions and the kingdom of heaven. Or, reckless speculation 
is Baal. The more it ruins him the more faithful his wor- 
ship. “Tis still true, ‘‘The wicked weary themselves to 
commit iniquity.” Such persistent wickedness rebukes 
the teacher’s inconstancy. There is too much inter- 
mittent fever in Sunday-school work, hot this week, cold 
next week. Too many Christian workers are deciduous 
trees; unlike David’s ‘‘ tree planted by the rivers of waters, 
which bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also 
shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 
If your scholars are irregular, you set the example. If 
they will not study, you study but half the time. Have in 
your good work the persistence of Ahaz in his wickedness, 
and you will not have to grieve about the results. ‘‘ Be 
ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding.” 





Pooks and Authors. 


The following writers have contributed edi- 
torially to this department of the Christian 
Union during the last three months: 
Noah.Porter, D.D., Pres. Yale College. 

J. H. Seelye, D.D., Pres. Amherst College. 

J. W. Andrews, D.D., Pres, Marietta College. 

Timothy Dwight, D.D., Prof. Yale College. 

Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., Prof. Yale College. 

Howard Crosby, D.D., Chancelior N.¥. Uni- 
versity. 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

Edward Eggleston, D D. 

John Habberton. 

Edward Beecher, D.D. 

J. Cleveland Cady, Architect. 

Prof. C. B. Warring. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer, 








SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

The appearance of the third volume of this work: af- 
fords us a fit opportunity for expressing an opinion re- 
specting its merits. Proceeding from an anonymous 
author, it attracted at once, upon the issue of the first 
two volumes, general attention in England. It is no 
doubt the most complete, and, on the whole, the most 
learned, presentation and defense of the modern Ger- 
man Rationalistic criticism which has yet been pro- 
duced in our language. It is written in a perspicuous 
style. It includes, in addition to discussion of the New 
Testament histories, a more general inquiry into the his- 
torical probability of miracles, and arguments on the 
side of disbelief. Its position on critical questions is 
usually quite radical, even in comparison with that of 
many continental writers who, like the author, advocate 
the main propositions of the Tiibingen school. A close 
examination of the work is adapted to lower that esti- 
maie of the qualifications of the writer for his task, 
which would be suggested by a cursory attention to his 
pages. Long notes are filled with references which af- 
ford no additional authority for the statements of the 
text, or which, for other reasons, appear to be needless. 
In the case of the Ignatian literature it has been shown 
that the contents of the anthor’s note were taken bodily 
from a German source. The most elaborate portion of 
the work—that which relates to Justin Martyr—is 
built up on the foundation of the passages collicted 
and tabulated by Credner. Throughout the volumes 
the author denominates the writers who accept the 
supernatural element in Christianity ‘‘ Apologists,” 
and he does this with a covert implication, and often 
with the direct accusation that they are advocates of a 
foregone conclusion, and are too much under the influ- 
ence of a theological bias to judge fairly, even if they 
can be allowed to judge honestly. Imputations of this 
character are freely cast out with reference not only to 





} Supernatural Religion. An Inquiry into the Reality of 
Divine Revelation. Vol. ILI. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 





English scholars, like Professor Westcott, but even re- 
specting Neander, Meyer, and other critics, whose sin- 
cerity and independence are beyond all reasonable 
question. It is a curious fact that the first two volumes 
of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” were at first received with 
high praise by the English press generally. It was 
not until Prof. Lightfoot demonstrated, in a series of 
articles in ‘‘The Contemporary Review,” that such 
praise was undeserved that the tone of English opinion 
changed. Dr. Lightfoot convicted the anonymous 
author of numerous glaring mistakes. He had charged, 
for example, Dr. Westcott with misrepresenting the 
sense of a passage in Irenzeus, when the only founda- 
tion for the charge was bis own blundering translation. 
More than this, Dr. Lightfoot effectually undermined 
the most plausible of the author’s arguments against the 
genuinevess and credibility of the Gospels, derived 
from patristic testimony. The effect of these papers in 
‘The Contemporary Review ” has been to destroy the 
public confidence in the character of the work reviewed, 
as regards scholarship and learning. They will eventu- 
ally be col'ected in a volume, and will serve as an 
efficient antidote to the influence of the book whose 
pretensions they so successfully demolish. 
DARWINISM. 

This volume, (') though related to some of the vital 
points in the theory of species which bears Darwin’s 
name, is addressed rather to naturalists than to the gen- 
eral public, which talks so much and knows so little 
about Darwinism. It is marked with the care and can- 
dor, the close observation and the unwearied industry 
in the collection of facts which characterize all the 
works of this author, and its tendency is to account on 
the principles of natural selection for the peculiar 
phenomena attending the fertilization of hermaphrodite 
plants. Incidentally it throws light upon the vexed 
questions of hybridism and the inter-sterility of species, 
which have played so important a part in Darwinian 
controversy. A good example of the painstaking 
fidelity of Mr. Darwin is seen in the fact (p. 189) that 
in a single experimental inquiry he was obliged to 
count under the microscope above 20,000 seeds. His 
quiet remark that ‘‘the observations are extremely 
troublesome, and will not probably soon be repeated,” 
is certainly justified! The brilliant young fellows who 
find it so easy to advocate or to overthrow the generali- 
zations of Darwinism might well learn humility by con- 
templating the slow and laborious way in which its 
great representative proceeds to his cautious conclu- 
sions. The spectacle is still more wonderful when we 
reflect that Mr. Darwin has been for many years a con 
firmed invalid, and is unable, it is said, to work con 
tinuously more than half an hour atatime. If we are 
correctly informed, he was in delicate health when he 
started on the famous ‘‘ Naturalist’s Voyage Round the 
World ;” and the hardships of that voyage left him 
permanently enfeebled. For forty years, therefore, this 
devoted naturalist has toiled in seclusion, avoiding the 
excitements of society and husbanding his strength for 
the sole sake of science. No wonder the fame he has 
earned is paid him, without envy or detraction, by all 
parties alike. In the center of the tempestuous debate 
which agitates the world there lies, like the windless 
center of a storm, a quiet spot respected aad beloved by 
all—the study of Charles Darwin. 


FRAGMENTS OF MOORE. 

How much of interest is felt at the present day in the 
works of Thomas Moore cannot be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, but it is certain that outside of convivial gath- 
erings and the friendly confidings of young people far 
from the age of discretion he is rarely quoted. His 
verse contained but little to assure it long life, and it 
would probably annoy Moore terribly, were he alive, to 
know that despite his many expressions of wit and 
fancy his memory owes its principal life to a religious 
poem—‘' Come, ye disconsolate”"—which was beyond 
doubt the last one for which his own chosen friends 
cared. 

Of the fragments published in this new volume only 
a few are in verse, and these are not of general interest. 
Eight prose essays, republisbed from the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” are of varying importance, their principal 
value consisting of the new points of versatility they 
indicate in their author. The subjects are of all sorts, 
from ‘‘ French Novels” to ‘‘ German Rationalism,” and 
the treatment is that which might be expected from the 
pen of a clear-beaded man with more fancy than 
principle. They indicate aman who, were he alive and 
in literature at the present day, would find his place on 
the staff of a daily newspaper as a humorous and 
descriptive writer, who, nevertheless, would not be 





‘Different Forms of Flowers in Plants of the Same Species. 
By Charles Dafwin, M. A., F. R.8., New York. D. Appleton 
yO. 

2Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by 
Thomas Moore. With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs 
of Lord Byron. With Notes edited by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd, and a Preface by Richard Henry Stoddard. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., New York. 82 50. 
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entrusted with any subject demanding an expression of 
noble convictions. ‘‘The Blue Stocking,” a comic 
opera, is reprinted in full, and as a play is rather clever, 
though the songs are as poor as Moore ever wrote, and 
are interjected as rudely as if the work were an 
Italian opera. A fragment of ‘‘The Chapter of the 
Blanket” is evidently a result of Moore’s toadyish ad- 
miration of Byron. In everything but sharpness it is 
below Moore’s own level, which of itself was never too 
high. 

The ‘‘ Notes for Moore’s Life of Byron” are the most 
valuable of the contents of the book, whether as in- 
dications of Moore’s own character or as material for 
thought in others. They show that Moore was one 
of tbat great class of literati which is fertile of ideas 
but morally incapable—or fearful—of developing them. 
Had the ‘‘ Life” been written according to the senti- 
ment of some of these notes, it would have been a grand 
ove; had others of the notes been followed, the book 
would have been as infamous as its subject: Moore, 
however, dextrously avoided both vulgarity and great- 
ness, and made the utterly unsatisfactory ‘‘ Life” which 
is still occasionally read. 

“Christ in the Christian Y ear’ is a volume of sermons 
by Bishop Huntington. They are for “ laymen’s reading,” 
and extend from ‘“‘Advent to Trinity.” The book grew 
out of a conviction that sermons were still needed, to be 
read in churches where no clergyman was present. The 
sermons are upon practical themes, and are well written. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“A Jewel of a Girl,” one of the latest additions to ‘‘ Har- 
pers’ Family Library,” is a pleasing story of life on the 
Irish coast and in Holland. The change from the one 
country to the other marks a natural division in the book. 
In description it is especially strong. With respect to plot, 
leaving out a single unnecessary episode toward the end, 
it may be heartily praised. 

L. Prang & Co. publish a valuable little book, by Frank 
Beard, for the use of Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers. It is called ‘‘ Transfer Designs for the Black- 
board,” and presents an ingenious system of blackboard 
illustration by which every man may become his own art- 
ist. The method requires only a sheet of paper perforated 
by Messrs. Prang with the necessary design, and a pounce 
bag. The materials are simple and inexpensive, and the 
results attained are almost as artistic as the free-hand 
drawings of Mr. Beard himself. 





It is safe to say that there is at least one church in the 
United States where the children enjoy the preachirg. 
The Rev. J. G. Merrill, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Davenport, Iowa, preaches every Sunday morn- 
ing just after the long prayer a five or ten minutes’ sermon 
to the little people. It is upon the same theme as the 
longer sermon which follows, to which indeed it serves as 
an introduction. These short and simple discourses have 
been gathered up by Mr. Merrill into an unpretending 
little volume which may be obtained from him at a merely 
nominal price. 

‘“‘The Matchless Mystery, and Other Sermons” of Mr. 
Spurgeon is the tenth issue of the series which is being 
published in this country under the editorial care of Rev. 
Dr. Holme. It is amazing to think of the crowds of hearers 
which throng the London Tabernacle each Sunday and 
then remember that they are simply the nearest to the 
center in that mass of devout souls who in every land have 
been cheered and strengthened by the words of that pul- 
pit. In this country alone there have been issued five 
hundred thousand copies of the sermons. Those in the 
present volume are carefully selected. (Sheldon & Co.) 

Miss Braddon’s last story, ‘‘An Open Verdict,” is per- 
haps what might be expected from an author who writes 
so much too much. In plot it is improbable without being 
sensational; its characters are types rather than portraits; 
its conversations are quite natural and unimportant; its 
style has the smoothness and force of the practiced artist, 
without enthusiasm or fervor. Miss Braddon’s style is al- 
ways, it must be remarked, notably clear and strong. This 
story is free from the faults of many of her earlier pro- 
ductions, and lacks their power also. It is not ‘‘ wild”—it 
is tame. The “morals” of the book: that meddling 
matchmakers cause much trouble; that treacherous friends 
come to grief and hidden documents to light; that inno- 
cence will out, etc., seem to be orthodox. (Harper & Bros.) 

Anyone who has read ‘‘ Round my House,” by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton will willingly accept the current report 
that ‘‘Marmorne ” the latest of the ‘‘ No Name” series is 
from the same graceful pen. To say that it is the most 
satisfactory volume of the series is after all only scant 
praise. The book deserves more than relative commenda- 
tion. itis a unique picture of French country life, fresh 
in its domestic allusions, and vivid in its tragic episodes. 
We do not know any book that gives a clearer idea of the 
horrors of the Franco-German struggle, or for that matter 
of all modern warfare. Judging from this one as well as 
from his previous novel Mr. Hamerton is not apt to be 
strong in plot; but this is more than made up by his charm- 
ing descriptive faculty, and clever characterization. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) 

Sir Thomas Erskine May, known in this country for his 
‘¢ Constitutional History of England since the accession of 
George III.,” has written a history of Democracy in 
Europe, in which, after a brief resumé of the different 
constitutions of the East, he has sought to present succes- 
sively what illustrations of his theme he could find in 
Greece and Rome, in the Dark Ages, in the Italian Repub- 
lies, in Switzerland, the Netherlands, France and England. 





It isa painstaking and matter-of-fact book. suggestive of 
the library rather than of the study, the result of careful 
reading rather than of close reflection, wherein many in- 
teresting facts are brought together in a methodical and 
clear way, but where one looks in vain for the inner prin- 
ciple by which they can be bound together and explained. 
(W. J. Widdleton.) 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s *‘ What Career,” a little 
volume of ten addresses to young people on the choice of a 
vocation, and the use of time is altogether admirable. Not 
only does it express wise counsel in a witty way, but the 
wisdom it inculcates is from above, and is fitted to elevate 
and inspire any man or woman, young or old, it reaches. 
The book might almost be called a series of discourses on 
our Lord’s maxim, ‘‘ The life is more than meat.” If it 
had been written by an orthodox minister we should look 
for highly complimentary notices from some of our con- 
temporaries who will now find latent Unitarianism in 
every page. We may say, however, that when the spirit 
of Christ pervades the world as thoroughly as it pervades 
this book there will be small need for a strictly denomina- 
tional press. Between its covers we find some of the best 
sermons that we have read for many a day. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke delivered to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences in Boston this winter six lectures 
npon “ Essentials and non-Essentials in Religion.’’ “These 
the American Unitarian Association has collected in a 
small and well printed volume, which for its wider circu- 
lation they have placed at the nominal price of fifty cents, 
and announce a paper copy for half that sum. We have 
never read anything from the busy pen of Dr. Clarke the 
spirit of which was defective. However widely we may 
differ from some of his theological positions, his method of 
treatment is always fair and never bears the mark of an 
idle or a bitter controversial spirit. What he says he 
profoundly believes; and his conclusions are, we believe, 
redeemed by the fragrance of a devout and prayerful 
spirit breathing through all. The little book which con- 
tains his recent lectures treats the following themes: 
“Faith and Belief,” a lecture excellent in every sense ; 
‘* Christ and Christianity,” in which we think we discover 
a Christ more essentially divine than ordinarily believed 
in by either the Unitarian or Orthodox masters of the dis- 
secting processive theology; ‘‘ The Bible,” advocating the 
only method of inspiration which can endure the tests 
of advancing scholarship; and ‘* The Church and Wor- 
ship” which has to do with the church of the future. 
The last lecture of the series treats of the Future Life. 

The “ Nineteeth Century” for February contains articles 
by Mr. Gladstone, Col. Geo. Chesney, the Abbé Martin, 
Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, Sir Robert Spencer Robinson, 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, Dr. Humphry Sandwith, C. B., 
Frederick Pollock, John Holms, M. P., Frederick Seebohm, 
Prof. Henry Morley, and M. de Beaufort. (Willmer & 
Rogers News Co.) 

The ‘+Contemporary” for February contains articles by 
Prof. Max Muller, Sidney James Owen, W. R. S. Ralston, 
Henri Taine, Richard A. Proctor, B. A., Louis Kossuth, 
the Rev. Canon Curteis, Emily Pfeiffer and Goldwin 
Smith, besides letters on ‘‘Contemporary Life and 
Thought” in Russia and France, and reviews. (Willmer & 
Rogers News Co.) 

“Tn “‘ Appleton’s* for March is begun a new serial by 
Mrs. Annie Edwards, entitled ‘‘ Jet: Her Face or Her For- 
tune.” The illustrated article is ‘‘ HAmbles Around Rio de 
Janeiro.” Poems come from Wm. C. Richards, Will Wal- 
lace Harney, John Moran, John Trowbridge and John 
Vance Cheney, and short stories from Edw. Bellamy, Mrs. 
Sherwood and Lizzie W. Champney. 

The “ Atlantic” for March comes to us with the imprint 
of the new firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co. Its make-up 
is more than usually good, including prose contributions 
from W. H. Bishop, Edw. H. Knight, Sarah O. Jewett, 
J. J. Piatt, Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, Chas. Dudley 
Warner, Arthur Venner, Wm. Chauncey Langdon, R. 
Williams, Col. U. 8. A., and the late Gideon Welles, and 
poetry from Longfellow, Whittier, Geo. P. Lothrop and 
C. L. Cleaveland. 

** Harper’s” is rich in illustrations. Those accompany 
ing the article ‘Grand Manan and ’Quoddy Bay” are by 
Bricher and especially good, while the text, by the Rev. 
Edw. Abbott, is quite up to the pictures. Another paper 
by Martha J. Lamb gives an interesting view of ‘‘ State 
and Society in Washington.’”’ The serials, ‘* Macleod of 
Dare” and ‘‘ The Return of the Native” are continued, and 
short stories are contributed by Constance F. Woolson, 
Anna C. Brackett and Rose Terry Cooke. R. H. Stoddard 
furnishes a short poem, ‘‘ In Alsatia.” 

“Sunday Afternoon” maintains the excellent standard 
it reached in the beginning. It fills a vacant spot in Amer- 
ican periodical literature. In the March number the 
serials by John Habberton and Josephine R. Baker are 
continued; J. W. Dawson contributes the first of a series 
on “Science and the Exodus;” brief papers on various 
topics are furnished by J. T. Tucker, J. P. Lacroix, Wm. 
M. F. Round, H. Everett, Lester B. Platt, Isabella F. Hop- 
kins, Wm. L. Gage, Edward Abbott and Alexander Hyde. 
The poetry is by Susan Coolidge, Howard Glyndon and 
Julia C. R. Dorr. Rossiter Johnson tells of ‘* A Poet we 
might have had;” and three good short stories come from 
Rose Terry Cooke, Sarah O. Jewett and Eliot McCormick. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—A lady of Lowell, Mass., is said to own the original 
manuscript of Poe’s poem, *‘ The Bells.” 

—Victor Hugo’s “ History of a Crime ” is being translated 
into Spanish by Senor Castellar. 

—The English Society of Arts has resumed its project of 





publishing a catalogue of all books printed in England be 
fore 1600. 

—The London “Spectator” dubs the funny Mr. Warner 
as Sir Charles Dudley Warner. How this will make Mark 
Twain laugh! 

—Roberts Brothers have published Mr. William Mor 
ris’s lecture on ‘The Decorative Arts: Their Relation to 
Modern Life and Progress.” 

A prominent feature of the March number of the 
‘“New Englander” (bi-monthly) will be a discussion of the 
* Christian Doctrine of Future Punishment.” 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes, the distinguished war corre 
spondent of the London ** Daily News,’ has succumbed to 
the terrible temptation of the times, and taken to public 
lecturing. 

—The first week in March is to witness the marriage of 
Miss Eleanor, daughter of Frederick Locker, the poet, to 
Mr. Lionel, youngest son of Alfred Tennyson. 
fresh sonnet or two. 

—Gen. Lew Wallace, whose novel, *‘ The Fair God,” did 
not make the sensation it was expected to, is at work in 
his Indiana home on another book which may do better. 
Whether novel or essay, or what, is not yet known. 

—The ‘ Globe,” one of the best of Boston’s daily papers, 
is understood to be financially embarrassed, and the rumor 
is current that it is about to pass into Democratic hands, 
and to become a two-cent morning and evening paper. 


Now fora 


—The new lecture hall in Boston, known as the Haw 
thorne Rooms, is a cosy little apartment in a reconstructed 
building on Park Street, seating about 
adorned with portraits of Hawthorne, 
and Longfellow, by Nealy. 


250 persons, and 


by Edgar Parker, 


—It is said that one of our sharp-penned female writers 
is now at Washington gathering material for a volume on 
the morality of our public men, from the Father of his 
Country down. The revelations which she expects to make 
are to be used as an argument in favor of giving the 
suffrage to woman. 

—Herbert Spencer, in the second of his papers on the 
Evolution of Ceremonial Government, which appears in 
the *‘ Popular Science Monthly” for March, discusses the 
subject of ** Trophies” and the practice of trophy taking, 
especially as exemplified in the mutilation of the bodies of 
the living and the dead. 

—The “hitherto unknown romance” by Edgar A. Poe 
said to have lately come into the possession of Mr. J. H 
Ingram, in London, proves to have been published many 
years ago in Bruton’s *‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” and is not 
a “romance” at all, but simply a resumé of explorations 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

—Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish early in March 
* Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,” by C. B. Norman, 
late special correspondent of the London * Times” at the 
seat of war. This is the first graphic description of the very 
interesting campaign in Asia. It contains eight specially 
prepared maps and plans. 

—The late Dr. Doran of England began his literary life 
at a very early age. When he was only fifteen he had 
produced a play which was actually acted at the Surrey 
Theater. His taste for biographical gossip was slowly de 
veloped. At different times he was editor of both the 
‘“‘Athenzum” and *‘ Notes and Queries.” 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a series of 
volumes to be entitled ‘Current Discussion.” They will 
be made up, under the supervision of Mr. Edw. L. Burling 
ame, of essays upon current topics taken from recent English 
periodicals. Vol. I. will contain papers by Messrs. Glad 
stone, Forbes, Goldwin Smith, Dicey, Blackie, Kossuth, and 
Freeman, with the general title, ‘‘ International Politics.”’ 

—The documents relating to the history of the Dutch 
and Swedish settlements on the Delaware have been trans 
lated and compiled from the original manuscripts in the 
office of the Secretary of State at Albany, and in the 
Royal Archives at Stockholm, by B. Fernow, keeper of the 
New York State Historical Records. They are comprised 
in the twelfth volume of the documents relating to the 
colonial history of this State, and present a large mass of 
detail of historical value and interest. The skillful prepara 
tion of the volume indicates the eminent fitness of Mr. 
Fernow for the position he-occupies. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earlvst 
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Our Folks at Poganuc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SPRING AND SUMMER COME AT LAST. 


Pow at last—at last—spring did come at Poganuc! 
This marvel and mystery of the new creation did 
finally take place there every year, in spite of every ap- 
pearance to the contrary. Long after the blue-bird that 
had sung the first promise had gone back into his own 
celestial ether, the promise that he sang was fulfilled. 

Like those sweet. foreseeing spirits, that on high, bare 
tree-tops of human thought pour forth songs of hope in 
advance of their age and time, our blue-bird was gifted 
with the sure spirit of prophecy; and, though the winds 
were angry and loud, though snows lay piled and deep for 
long weeks after, though ice and frost and hail armed 
themselves in embattled forces, yet the sun behind them 
all kept shining and shining, every day longer and longer, 
every day drawing nearer and nearer, till the snows passed 
away like a bad dream, and the brooks woke up and began 
to laugh and gurgle, and the ice went out of the ponds. 
‘Then the pussy-willows threw out their soft catkins, and 
the ferns came up with their woolly hoods on, like prudent 
old house-mothers, looking to see if it was yet time to 
unroll their tender greens, and the white blossoms of the 
shad-blow and the tremulous tags of the birches and alders 
shook themselves gaily out in the woods. Then under 
trown rustling leaf banks came the white waxy shells of 
the trailing arbutus with its pink buds, fair as a winter’s 
dawn on snow; then the blue and white hepaticas opened 
their eyes, and cold, sweet white violets starred the moist 
edges of water courses, and great blue violets opened large 
eyes in the shadows, and the white and crimson trilliums 
unfurled under the flickering lace-work shadows of the yet 
leafless woods; the red columbine waved its bells from the 
rocks, and great tufts of golden cowslips fringed the bor- 
ders of the brooks. Then came in flocks the delicate wind- 
flower family; anemones, starry white, and the crow foot, 
with its pink outer shell, and the spotted adder’s tongue, 
with its waving yellow bells of blossom. Then, too, the 
honest, great green leaves of the old skunk cabbage, most 
refreshiug to the eye in its hardy, succulent greenness, 
though an abomination to the nose of the ill-informed who 
should be tempted to gather them. Im a few weeks the 
woods, late so frozen—hopelessly buried in snow drifts— 
were full of a thousand beauties and delicacies of life and 
motion, and flowers bloomed on every hand. ‘Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: and thou renew- 
est the face of the earth.” 

And, not least, the opening season had set free the im- 
prisoned children; and Dolly and the boys, with Spring at 
their heels, had followed the courses of the brooks and the 
rippling brown shallows of Poganuc River for many a 
blissful hour, and the parsonage had everywhere been 
decorated with tumblers and tea-cups holding floral offer- 
ings of things beautiful at the time they were gathered, 
but becoming rather a matter of trial to the eye of exact 
housekeeping. Yet both Mrs. Cushing and Nabby had a 
soft heart for Dolly’s flowers, sharing themselves the 
general sense of joy for the yearly deliverance of which 
they were the signs and seals. And so the work of renew- 
ing the face of the earth went on from step tostep. The 
forest hills around Poganuc first grew misty with a gentle 
haze of pink and lilac, which in time changed to green and 
then to greener shades, till at last the full-clothed hills 
stood forth in the joy of re-creation, and, as of old, ‘‘all 
the trees of the field clapped their hands.” 

Poganuc in its summer dress was a beautiful place. Its 
main street had a row of dignified white houses, with deep 
door-yards and large side-gardens, where the great scarlet 
peony flamed forth, where were generous tufts of white 
lilies, with tall spires of saintly blossoms, and yellow lilies 
with their faint sweet perfume, and all the good old 
orthédox flowers of stately family and valid pretensions. 
In all the door-yards and along the grassy streets on either 
side were over-shadowing, long-branching trees, forming a 
roof of verdure, a green upper world from whose recesses 
birds dropped down their songs in languages unknown to 
us mortals. Who shall interpret what is meant by the 
sweet jargon of robin and oriole and bobolink, with their 
endless reiterations? Something wiser, perhaps, than we 
dream of in our lower life here. 

Not a bit, however, did Hiel Jones trouble his head on 
this subject as he came in on his high stage seat in lordly 
style on the evening of the third of July. Far other cares 
were in Hiel’s head, for to-morrow was the glorious Fourth 
—the only really secular féte known to the Yankee mind— 
and a great celebration thereof had been resolved on by 
the magnates of Poganuc, and Hiel was captain of the 
‘**Poganuc Rangers ”—a flourishing militia company which 
was to be the ornament of the forthcoming celebration. 

It had been agreed for that time to drop all political 
distinctions. Federalists and Democrats, Town Hill folk 
and outside folk, were all of one mind and spirit to make 
this a celebration worthy of Poganuc Center and the 
great cause of American Independence. A veritable can- 
non had been hauled up upon the village green, and fired 
once or twice to relieve the bursting impatience of the 
boys and men who had helped put it there. The flag with 
its stars and stripes was already waving from the top of 
the Court-house, and a platform was being put up in the 
Meeting-house, and people were running this way and 
that, and standing in house-doors, and talking with each 
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other over fences, in a way that showed that something 
was impending. 

Hiel sprang from his box, and, after attending to his 
horses, speedily appeared on the green to see to things— 
for how could the celebration to-morrow be properly pre- 
sented without Hiel’s counsels ? 

‘‘ Look here, now, boys,” he said to the group assembled 
around the cannon, ‘‘ don’t be a burnin’ out yer powder. 
Keep it for to-morrow. Let her be now; ye don’t want to 
keep bangin’ and bangin’ afore the time. To-morrow 
mornin’ we'll let ‘er rip bright and early, and wake all the 
folks. Clear out, now, and go home to yer suppers, and 
don’t be a blowin’ yerselves up with powder so that 
ye can’t see the show to-morrow.” 

Hiel then proceeded into the Meeting-house and criticised 
proceedings there. 

‘““Look here, Jake, you jest stretch that air carpet a 
leetle forrard; ye see, ye want the most out in front 
where’t shows; back there, why, the chairs and table ‘ll 
kiver it: it ain’t so much matter. Wonder now ef them 
air boards is firm? Wouldn't do, lettin’ on’em all down 
into the pews in the midst on’t. Look here, Seth Chicker- 
ing, ye need another prop under there; ye hain’t calker 
lated for the heft o’ them fellers—governors and colonels 
and ministers weighs putty heavy, and there ain’t no glory 
in a gineral smash-up, and we're a goin’ in for glory to- 
morrow: we're goin’ to sarve it out clear, and no mistake.” 

Hiel was a general favorite; his word of criticism was 
duly accepted, and things were pretty comfortably ad- 
justed to his mind when he went home to eat his supper 
and try on his regimentals. 

The dry, hard, colorless life of a Yankee boy in those 
days found some relief in the periods called ‘ training 
days,” when the military assembled in uniform and 
marched and drilled to the sound of fife and drum. Hiel 
had expended quite a round sum upon his uniform and was 
not insensible to the transformation which it wrought in 
his personal appearance. 

The widow Jones kept his gold-iaced cocked-hat, his 
bright gold epaulets, his whole soldier suit in fact, envel- 
oped in many papers and napkins, and locked away in 
one of her most sacred recesses; but it was with pride that 
she gave him up the key, and when he came out before 
her, all in full array, her soul was inly uplifted. Her son 
was a hero in her eyes. 

“It’s all right, Mother, I believe,” said Hiel, surveying 
himself first over one shoulder and then the other, and 
consulting the looking-glass fringed with gilt knobs that 
hung in the widow’s ‘‘ keeping room.” 

“Yes, indeed, Hiel, it’s all right. Ive kep’ camphor 
gum with it to keep out the moths, and wrapped it up to 
save the gold, and I don’t see that it’s a grain altered since 
it came home new. It’s just as new as ever ’twas.”’ 

Hiel may be pardoned for smiling somewhat compla- 
cently on the image in the glass—which certainly was 
that of a very comely youth—and when he reflected that 
Nabby would to-morrow see him at the head of his com- 
pany his heart swelled with a secret exultation. It is not 
alone the privilege of the fair sex to know when things are 
becoming to them, and Hiel knew when he looked well, as 
surely as if any one had told him. He gave himself a 
patronizing wink and whistled a strain of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle ” as he turned away from the glass, perhaps justly 
confiding in the immemorial power which military trap- 
pings have always exercised over the female heart. 

It was with reluggance that he laid aside the fascinating 
costume, and set himself to brightening up here and there 
a spot upon his sword-hilt or blade that called for an extra 
touch. 

“We must have breakfast early to-morrow, Mother; 
the boys will be here by sunrise.” 

‘“Never you fear,” said the widow. ‘I’ve got every- 
thing ready, and we'll be all through by that time; but 
it’s as well to get to bed now.” 

And so in a few minutes more the candles were out and 
only the sound of the frogs and the whippoorwills broke 
the stillness of the cottage. Long before the nine o’clock 
bell rung Hiel and his mother were happy in the land of 
dreams. 

In tae parsonage, too, there had been an effort of disci- 
pline to produce the needed stillness and early hours 
called for by to-morrow’s exactions. 

The boys, who had assisted at the dragging in of the 
cannon and heard its first reverberation, were in a most 
inflammatory state of patriotism, longing wildly for gun- 
powder. In these days no fire-crackers or other vents of 
the kind had been provided for the relief of boys under 
pressure of excitement, and so they were forced to become 
explosive material themselves, and the walls of the par- 
sonage rang with the sound. Dolly also was flying wildly 
around, asking Nabby questions about to-morrow and 
running away before she got her answer, to listen to some 
new outburst from the boys. 

Nabby, however, had her own very decisive ways of 
putting things, and settled matters at last by putting her 
to bed, saying as she did so, ‘‘ Now, Dolly Cushing, you 
just shut up. You are crazier than a bobolink, and if you 
don’t be still and go to sleep I won't touch to take you 
with me to see the trainers to-morrow. Your ma said you 
might go with me if you’d be good; so you just shut up 
— to sleep;” and Dolly shut her eyes hard and tried to 

We shall not say that there were not some correspond- 
ing movements before the glass on the part of Nabby 
before retiring. It certainly came into her head to try on 
her bonnet, which had been thriftily re-trimmed and re- 
arran for summer use since the time of that sleigh-ride 
with Hiel. Moreover, she chose out her gown and sorted 
a knot of ribbons to go with it. ‘I suppose,” she said to 
herseff, ‘‘ all the girls will be making fools of themselves 
about Hiel Jones to-morrow, but I ain’t a going to.” 
Nevertheless she thought there was no harm in looking as 
well as che could. 

(To be continued.) 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES.* 
RUSSIA. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


TT is becoming necessary for the whole world to under 
stand Russia. The Bosphorus now flows into the 
Thames. Some prophets, among whom I do not rank my- 
self, are audacious enough to predict that by and by the 
Thames will flow into the Bosphorus. Napoleon’s famous 
saying, that the power which governs Constantinople may 
easily become mistress of Europe and Asia, has behind it, 
no doubt, much sagacity in the study of strategic geograph- 
ical lines. The Thames is the water-front of the globe to- 
day; but if a power able to occupy the natural capacities 
of Constantinople were to possess the Bosphorus, who 
knows but that, little by little, that sheet of water might 
become the water-front of Asia and Europe It has geo- 
graphical advantages of the most marvelous sort. For 
one, I believe that the attraction of America will so influ- 
ence European commerce that the Tiber of the world, the 
central stream of the planet, will be the Atlantic and not 
the Bosphorus. But I am willing to admit that the com- 
mercial front of Asia and of Europe may ultimately be 
not on the coasts of China or India, not on the shores of 
France or Belgium, but on the waters of Constantinople. 

The lesser is becoming a greater question of the East. 
Whatever may be thought of details in the Eastern prob- 
lem, no one can deny that it is likely to assume Asiatic 
proportions. Any settlement that may be reached within 
a few months will be only temporary. Finally the bounda- 
ries of the English and the Russian possessions in Asia 
will touch each other. The petty States between British 
India and the great Russian Empire will melt away. 
There is to-day between the two nothing that deserves to 
be called an independent territory. Already Russia is oc- 
cupying a Chinese province, on pretext that the Celestial 
Empire cannot keep order and prevent her citizens from 
outraging Russians. She has occupied Sagalien, close to 
Japan, and once belonging to the Japanese Empire. She is 
audaciously outwitting England at this moment in one of 
the boldest games ever played in history for the posses- 
sion of a position which she covets more than any other 
on the planet. 

Americans are by no means outside the range of com- 
plications that may arise in Asia. Who is there here that 
is not proud of our American colleges at Beirut and on the 
Bosphorus? Who does not know that ifthe tide of in- 
fluence be turned from Europe toward Asia, instead of 
from Asia toward Europe, inside the domain of what has 
been called Turkey, the hour has come for the American 
missionary at Beirut, and in Robert College on the Bos- 
phorus, to arise and shine? I know how Russia drove all 
missionaries from her borders in 1846. If the slightest 
peril of extinction by Russia is to encompass Robert 
College, at Constantinople, and the great American in- 
stitutions at Beirut, there is no American scholar, to say 
nothing of American divines, there is no American patriot 
that will not feel himself wounded in a cause greater than 
any American, English or Russian interest. The time 
seems to have come for serious thought on this side of the 
Atlantic to express itself vigorously against any repetition 
of the precedent of 1846, by which Russia drove alt teach- 
ers of faith other than her own outside of her borders. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-eight is not 1846, and that 
fact must be recognized in the Russian calendar as it is in 
the English and American. 

Who supposes that giving the Russians the power to 
pass through the Dardanelles will give them entire control 
of Constantinople? That city for a considerable period 
will need to be under a very peculiar government, if Rus- 
sia can send her ironclads under its roofs at will, and the 
rest of Europe is not to be thrown into tremor. But it is 
a matter of natural right, I suppose, that Russia, if under 
trustworthy bonds to keep the peace—a great if!—should 
be admitted to the Levantine sea. On that condition, she 
should have what she has been seeking for hundreds of 
years,—the right of way into the open oceans of the globe. 
England seems unlikely to object to such a right of way on 
the part of Russia, provided her own right of way is not 
impeded. But here arises a serious question as to the fu- 
ture: Will England have free course to India, if Russia has 
tree course through the Levantinesea? How many debates 
may arise concerning the Suez canal? How far may Rus- 
sia misuse her power, if able at last to attack England both 
from the sea and from the land? 

Undoubtedly, were she to attack India only from the 
north, she would have many disadvantages. There isa great 
probability that if the Russian bear and the English lion 
should lock jaws in the fastnesses of the Cashmere vale, the 
bear would go back to his icebergs lame at least, if not 
cold! 

We say that the English is spoken by a greater number 
than any other tongue; but the Arabic, in its common and 
in its printed forms taken together, is the language of a 
hundred millions of people. saw, when at Beirut, an ex- 
tended list of books which have been translated by our 
scholars there into Arabic. Some of them were mathe- 
matical works, some of them medical, some of them 
astronomical, a great majority of them religious; and I 
remember that, as I held this list up under the shadow of 
Lebanon, and waved it to and fro in the hot wind that 
moved out of Egypt, I said to Dr. Van Dyke, ‘ There is 
the best flag that America has raised abroad.” Let us not 
dishonor that ensign. Let us permit no Russian or Asiatic 
power to dishonor it. Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Stratford 
de Redcliffe say that the American missionaries are the 
most remarkable men in the East, and the most essential, 
not only to its religious, but also to its social and political 
salvation. When I sailed through the A gean I was with 
Homer, and I looked back toward that promontory at 
Beirut, crowned with American schools of the first rank: 
I looked toward the towers of Robert College, on which 
our Hamlin had raised, and was raising and lowering as 
our steamer passed by, the American flag, and I felt that 
so far as the solution of the question of the East, in its 
Asiatic proportions, is concerned, America has a part to 
act grander than was ever played by the heroes of the 
Iliad. Her heroes are at Beirut and on the Bosphorus in 
pe —— and yonder at San Francisco in the Chinese 
schools. 





*Prelude to the One Hundredth Lecture. Delivered Mon- 
day, February 11. Condensed from the ** Boston Advertiser.”’ 
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Wehave no more copies of the 
issue of Dec. 26th, or of the supple- 
ment containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story. If 
any of our readers have copies of 
Dec. 26th, and will mail them to 
we it a 


“Us, will esteem 


favor. 


special 


Popular Concert, 

The Popular Concert in Plymouth Church 
on next Thursday evening, in answer to the 
request for popular music, is warmly received, 
and several hundred seats have already 
been sold. The soloists are Miss Henrietta 
a soprano, Mr. Geo. Werrenrath, tenor, 
Mr. Bergner, violoncellist, Mr. F. Toulmin, 
ese Mr. Hermann Brandt, violinist, and 
Mr. Robert Thallon, pianist. Miss Beebe will 
sing Sullivan’s new song, “The Lost Chord,” 
and Mr. Werrenrath the English translation of 
Lohengrin’s ** Disclosure” in Wagner's opera. 
The following programme will be rendered: 
OvVERTURE—“ Tannhauser,”’. ..... Warner 
ALLEGRETTO—&th Symphony... Beethoven 
LARGO (adapted by J. Helmesberger).. Handel 

For violin, violas, harp, and organ. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Hermann Brandt. 
INVITATION TO DANCE. Weber 

(Adapted for ore he stra by Hector Berlioz). 

The Lost Chord,’ Sullivan 

With organ, —_ ‘& nano ac neadereene 

fiss Beebe 
for Violoncello 
Mr. Fred. Bergner. 
PoLKA—*“ Danse Mac- 


ADAGIO, Goltermann 


Sy MPHONIC 


abre,’ meee . Saint-Suens 
OVERTURE—*‘ Midsummer Night's 
DE, GNaK <Bnan tkeaes ...Mendelssohn 


* Lohengrin’s Disc Josure .’ (the legend 
of the Holy Grail, ) from the 3rd Act 
of * Lohengrin,”...... ... Wagner 
(Sung in English by reque: st.) 
Mr. Geo. Werrenrath. 


MINveT.—String Orchestra, Boccherini 


BALLAD,—** Jamie,”......... Molloy 
Miss Beebe. 
Wavtz— Wiener Fresken,” Strauss 


CARNIVAL..... Guiraud 

The tickets are fifty cents only, with some 
choice reserved seats at twenty-five cents 
extra. They may be had at Chandler's, in the 
Art Building, at Swayne’s, 216 Fulton Street, 
and at the door. 





“WHat cable news does that remind you 
of?’ asked Spilkins yesterday pointing to a 
man carrying a keg of lara across the side- 
walk. “ Give it up,”’ said the other fellow (it’s 
always well to give up Spilkins’s conundrums 
at the start. No one ever guesses ‘’em). 
‘““Why,” said Leander, “it reminds me of 
‘Greece in Arms.’ ’’—[Com. Adv. 


Cod Liver Oil. 

The alleviating and curative properties of 
cod liver oil in cases of consumption are we)l 
established. There are various preparations 
of the oil in combination with other chemicals, 
aud one of the very best is Osmun’s cod liver 
oil and lacto-phosphate of lime. Mr. C. A. 
Osmun, the proprietor, has made it a special 
study during the past five years to produce 
the oil in absolute purity, and he has found 
also that the curative properties are greatly 
enhanced by the addition of the lacto- 
phosphate of lime. 

The influence of this remedy upon the sys- 
tem is two fold. The oil, as most people are 
aware, has a wonderfully soothing and healing 
effect upon the lungs, while the lime acting as 
a tonic nourishes and invigorates the body, 
placing nature in a position to come to the 
aid of art in the cure or alleviation of the 
justly dreaded disease, consumption. 

This remedy may also be used with excellent 
effect in ordinary colds, coughs, asthma, 
hoarseness, bronchitis, &c. It is sold by all 
druggists, and by the proprietor, Mr. Charles 
A. Osmun, No. 137th Avenue in this city. 





A Good Mattress, 

The Hartford Woven Wire Mattress has at- 
tained a widespread and deserved popularity. 
It is simple of construction, cool in hot weatb_ 
er, and warm in cold weather, and comfortable 
and healthy at all times. The manufacture is 
so simple it isa wonder that they were not in 
years ago. They are superior to the 
spring mattress, because the surface is always 
smooth and even, and can never be otherwise- 
There are no springs to break away from 
their fastenings and make miniature hills in 
the mattress. Their cheapness is also strong 
recommendation, as well as their adaptability 
to use in the household, in steamboats, in 
hospitals, and in fact in every place where 
mattresses are used. Their extreme cleanli- 
ness is a virtue to be especially appreciated 
and commended. 


use 


Trained Nurses. 
At the “ Maternity,”’ No. 46 Concord Street, 
Brooklyn, a few women will be accepted in 
the school for training nurses. Those who 


desire to enter at the April term must apply 
at once. Address as above, Mrs. T. New, secre- 
tary. 


Theodore Thomas, 

In announcing the Concert of Popular Selec- 
tions to be given in Plymouth Church on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 2ist, Mr. Beeeber 
paid the following handsome tribute to Mr. 
Thomas. He said: 

“Mr. Theodore Thomas stands among the 
reformers, and among the saints — musical 
saints, I mean. He has been content—and 
through not a little tribulation and limita- 
tion—to take a very high stand in favor of 
music. He has not suffered his taste to be 
debauched. He has not allowed himself to 
become a servant of popular whims. He has, 
on the contrary, become a patriarch of music 
of the very highest character; and he has 
insisted upon being a minister of no other 
kind of music; and with infinite patience and 
skill and tact of management he has con- 
ducted, year after year, his great orchestra, 
until it represents in music here, as T think 
it would in Europe, the perfection of orches- 
tral performance. And on account of the 
pleasure which I bave taken in his perform- 
ances; on account of the pleasure which you 
will take in this performance; on account 
of the testimony which it will be of the 
appreciation of his services by an educated 
coramunity, and a community whose taste is 
indebted not a little to him, and whose chil- 
dren are to be fashioned in consequence of 
his work toa higher conception of music and 
its mission—on all these accounts I should be 
very glad to have this concert a successful 
one. It is to be held in this church next 
Thursday evening; and I trust that tickets 
for the occasion will be purchased by all who 
have silver money to pay for them.” 





A GAIL Hamilton collaris out.—Ex. Yes, 
there isa great deal of Gail Hamilton choler 
out. It appears to be a sort of standing 
choler, too.—{ Norristown Herald. 


Ve Olde Folkes® Concerte, 

His Honor ye Mayor of Brooklynne and ye 
towne contractors Kingsley and Keeny will 
occupy boxes at ye Olde Folkes’ Concert, in 
ye Academie of Musick, on ye evening of 
February 25th, N. 8. One hundred men and 
women singers from ye choir of Parson 
Beecher hys meeting-house will sing ye songs 
of ye olden time. Ye tickets are for sale at 
musick dealer Chandler's. next door to ye 
Academie of Musick Haile. 


Webster’s Dictionary, 
HARMER, O., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
Dear Sir: The dictionary bas come all right 
I owe you my sincere thanks for it. I feared it 
would be poorly bound and on poor paper; but 
Tam most agreeably disappointed. I am sur- 
prised that you are able to furnish such a 
present for taking that which in itself is 
worthy all our exertions. The Union I am 
pleased with, and perfectly satisfied with the 
book. Yours, T. L. BARBER. 


Oratorio Society of New York, 

The third concert of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, Dr. Leopold Damrosch conductor, 
will be given in Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 28th, at 8 P. M. The public 
rehearsal takes place on the previous day at 
2 o0’clock. Haydn’s seasons will be rendered 
with full orchestra, etc. This Society has no 
superior in this city, and its concerts are of 
the finest character. 


The American House, Boston, needs 
no recommendation to the generality of 
travelers, but it may be not amiss to inform 
those who are contemplating their first visit 
to the ‘“‘Hub”’ that no Hotel in that city is 
better than the “ American.” It is conven 
iently located to all lines of travel as well as 
the business portion of the city, and no effort 
is spared to maintain the high rank the House 
has held so long. 





A LADY had her pocket picked in the House 
of Representatives, the other day. N.B.—She 
was up in the gallery.—{Com. Ady. 


Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster's Unabridged Quarto 
Illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. It is in every re 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 

Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operation, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 


saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





The Worst Coughs are cured by Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant, a good remedy also for 
Pains in the Breast, and Soreness of the 





Throat. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








THE SCRIBNER MAGAZINES. 


Constantly Increasing Circulation. 
Scribner’s Monthly for March 


is remarkably fresh and entertaining in 
subject and varied in pictorial attraction. 

First, there is the continuation of Noah 
Brooks’s sketch, ‘‘Personal Reminiscences 
of Lincoln,” of which Charles Dudley 
Warner, in the ‘‘ Hartford Courant,” last 
mooth, said: ‘‘ /t 7s a most delightful paper, 
admirable in manner, and of the highest 
value as a he Ip to the full compre hension of 
the man.” Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss’s 
‘*Last Days of Edgar A. Poe,” is in the 
same delightful vein; ‘‘ An American Col- 
ony in a Normandy Manor-House,” by 


Margaret B. Wright, gives the mad 
pranks of a party of artists, poets, and 


scribblers, whe held ‘“‘bigh jinks” in 
those grand balls, one summer not long 
ago; ‘‘A Trip to Central America,” witb 
description of c:-ffee and cochineal planta- 
tions; ‘‘An Earthquake Experience” in 
1867; a paper on ‘* Dresden China,” and 
the Royal Porcelain Works at Meissen; 
‘Kenyon College,” with portraits of 
President Hayes, Bishop and Mrs. Chase, 
Edwin M. Stanton, David Davis, Henry 
Winter Davis, and Stanley Matthews, and 
a paper by Prof. Sumner of Yale College, 
‘What Our Boys are Reading,” are all 
notable articles. 

BesiJes the serials, there are two shorter 
stories, ‘‘Susan Lawton’s Escape,” by 
Saxe Holm, and *‘ Concerning a Certain 
Prodigal ” (well known in printing offices), 
by Henry King, a new writer. There 
are poems by Celia Thaxter, Boyesen, and 
others 

Dr. Holland discusses ‘‘ An Epidemic 
of Dishonesty,” ‘‘ Fiction,” and introduces 
a new feature, ‘* Editorial Correspond- 
ence.” 

The illustrations are of the highest or- 
der; two artists new to the pages of Scrip 
NER are introduced—W. J. Hennessy and 
J. Davidson. The entire number will 
serve to deepen the impression made by 
the last issue, which the ‘* Buffalo Cour- 
ier” declared to be ‘‘ beyond question the 
most superb example of what can be done in 
the line of magazine making, that has ever 
appeared tn this or any other countru,” and 
the sale of which, with some dealers, was 
‘* double that of any previous number.” 


St. Nicholas for the Girls and Boys. 


not content with a programme of sur- 
passing excellence, including Miss AL- 
corr’s charming serial story, ‘‘ UNDER 
THE Lrnacs,” whic hit is hoped will equal 
‘+ Little Women,” by the same writer, in 
popularity, starts ‘another story this 
month, 


Drifted into Port: 
a serial for boys, by Epwrn Hopper, an 
ENG iisn AUTHOR. 

The story, though written in England, 
has been revised to adapt it to the tastes 
of American boys. It opens with a scene 
in English school life which has scarcely 
been surpassed in the whole range of 
modern juvenile literature. 


What a New York Clergyman says. 


Rev. Dr. TayLor, of New York, in a 
recent public address before a New York 
audience, in speaking of the terrible de- 
moralization of so mucb of the current 
literature placed in the hands of boys, 
took occasion publicly to commend Sr. 
NICHOLAS by name, as capable of en- 
listing the attention, and holding the in- 
terest and the sympathies of boys, at the 
same time that it is pure in its tone, and 


safe and inspiriting in its influence. 
ScrIBNER’8: MONTHLY, yearly subscrip- 


tion, $4.00. Sr. Nicnonas, $3.00, all 
postages paid. For forty cents the pub- 
lishers will send, postpaid, sample copies 
of recent issues of both the magazines 
anywhere io the United States or Cavada, 
or they may be found on almost any book- 
seller’s counter. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 














1—EA8ST LYNNE, by Mrs. Henry Wood....... 0c 
—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, by Miss 

a 10¢ 

3-—J ANE eve, by g a arlotte Bronte......... 10¢ 
10 a Ly Woma8. IN WHITE, By Wilkie Col- 
OL iD URIOSITY SHOP, by Charles Dick- 

BOeROSCER SESE ObESDC6 255400002. ssds008 008 10¢ 

_LA® T OF THE MOHICANS, by C ooper.. 10 

—THE DKERSLAYER, by Couper .... 22100 

a Coe ae by Cooper ahue senna 

THE PLONEERS, by ESE: We 

a The PRARRUR, BF COGRSE..002.ccccncvce ccese We 
251—-LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, by Miss 

MOIR 5, snnesdenncrdeGssnness 00020000. 6 009 10e 


For sale by aii Newsdeaiers at the above prices, 
and sert, postage prepaid, Twelve cents for single 
Numbers, and ‘'wenty-‘ive cents for Double Num- 
—, by GEORGE MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater 

, New York. 


WIDE AWAKE FOR MARC H. 
**The Days of Chaucer.” by Lucy Wiite Lillie, 
“ The Story of the King, by Arthur Giman “ Mar- 
y’s Two Troubles,” by Campbell Wheaton. “ ‘True 
jue,’ and "A General Miswnderstanding.”’ Deligr *- 
tul Lilustrated Stories and Poems. Send 20 cts.i: 


CHEAP MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 
BOOSEY & €0O., OF LONDON, 
1,000 VOLUMES 

of Choice Music. at 
50 Cents a Volume. 
Consisting of VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL, 


and SECULAR MUsic. <Aiso for Violin, 
net, Piano, &c. 


Oratorios and Masses 


In full score, for Voice and Pianv 


OPERAS, 
Full Seoles. $1.0. 


Standard ‘Piano Compositions 
of all the grest masters. 


SACKED 
Fiute, Cor- 


0 cts. 


50 CENTS PER VOLUME, 
Send for full catalogue. 
WM. A. POND & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
547 Broadway. Branches at 39 Union Sq. 
_and Bz East 14th St. N.Y. 


Fountain of Song, 


By Rev. RoB’T Lowry and W. 

Anew and superior cotlection of Sacred Songs, 

thorougbly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and happily adapted to the wants of 


sees ETTI\() 


PRAYE 
HOME 
FOUNTAIN OF SONG, 
\ 29 Composers, 
}104 Writers, 
} 28 Pages, 
172 Hymns and Songs. 


HOWARD DOANE. 


Has 


Numerous letters have been received from 

prominent Christian men and women who have 

examined advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 

We select the following as fair specimens of in 

telligent and disinterested criticism : 

“1 cordially commend it.” 

“It is by all odds the best.” 

“Am thankful for its publication.” 

“The best of anything I have seen.” 

* Best book | have seen for our wort.” 

* admirably adapted to meet the want.” 

* Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 
“Comes just when such 4 bO« ts needed.” 


*Not ,one objectionable sentiment bas crept 
indo it.” 

“Will be a most acceptable and pc; ular little 
br D0k. 

* Just the book needed in our Gospel Temper- 
ance Meetings 


Price, in Board Cove ‘rs, S25 100 


Copies; 30 Cents each by 
May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Lealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New Vork. 
__ 78 Randolph Street. Chicago. 


CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 


SOCIETIES 


SHOULD USE 


The yes (era, )s OF 
— ice) °° The Encore 


per duz. 
( x. r aoe 


' Perkins’ Sing- 
ing School (fir) or John= 
son’s Chorus Choir In- 
struction Book (,°",). 


The first two are first-class Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. 0. Perkins, ang have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted es- 
pecially for Singing Schools by the very best 
talent. Now for a spirited Winter and Spring 
Singing Class! 


per 
Mail, 


Also give new interest to the vear’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for 
circular). Five of them are: 
Belshazzar, Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Duwiley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigai Song, Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Mendelssohn. .80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid mus cal dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., &3 Broadway. N.Y. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1878. 
$1.50 per annum. 15 cts. per number. 
The leading musical monthly. Each number 
contains 36 pages of beautiful new music and 
choice reading matter, edited by Kar! Merz. The 
February number contains 





N ANC XY LEE.—The p:-pular song of the day. 
Acams, ‘ellis for 40 cents. 
EC Hors Beautitul waltz song. By Collin Coe. 


Sells for 40 cents. 
GWENDOLINE,.—A choice composition for 
yano-forre. sells for 30 cents. 
SOUNDs.—An elegant fantasia for 
piavo by A. Jurngmann. Sells for 0 cents. 
ST. PAUL WALTZ. — Arranged as duet for 
four hands. Selis tor 30 cents. 
But all this choice music is included in the Mu- 
SICAL W oRL D for FEBRUARY which sells for enly 
15 cts. Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
For $1.50 we will send the MusicaL WorRLD 
one year, cuntaining over $20 worth of new music. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains an illustrated 
supplement, giving the hist: ry, full descrmption 
aod a fine illustration of the grand new Cincinnati 
Music Hall, in addition to the usual large amount 
ot musica) reading matter. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Agents wante4 
t®@ The trade gee by the American News Co., 
New York, or Branch House, Williams & Manss, 
Cincinnati, O. 
t? Catalogues of sheet music 
sent free. 


§. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES. ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE A8- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. UUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK ts unsurpassed in variety and price. 


and music books 











VERY “HOME” should have one of the 








D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON 


Biuckboaras advertised on page 176 of this 
issue. Sent by mail for 60 cents. 
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Ipmouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


BEHOLD us, our Father, with an eye of mercy, and judge us 
not according to a righteous judgment but according to thy 
leniency and thy love; for thou hast compassion upon our 
weakness, and thou seest how we are overborne, how heavy 
the burdens ef life are, how many, how diverse and how cun- 
ning are the temptations which beset us, and how our watch- 
fulness slumbers while our tempters never sleep. Thou 
beholdest how far we are from coming up to the require- 
ments of thy righteous law, or even of our knowledge of that 
law; and we beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt 
not judge us even according to the judgment with which we 
judge ourselves. Far above justice and far above our 
own sense of desert let thine infinite compassion be shown 
toward us, and be to us as Jesus Christ is to the world, so that 
we may have a Saviour and a Mediator between ourselves 
and the law which we have broken. 

We thank thee for thy mercies which bave brought us 
hither this morning, and for the multitude of thy kindnesses 
which have thronged about us since last we were here. We 
thank thee for the gifts which flow so constantly through thy 
providence that we cease to think of them asgifts. We thank 
thee for those silent thoughts that have wrought mightily 
forus. We thank thee for that presence which is invisible 
to our gross senses, but which yet fills immensity; and for 
that providence which works by all the laws of the globe, 
and also interprets thy secret thought and wish. 

We render thee thanks, O Lord, tbat thou art thus the God 
sOvereign over all human affairs. and that thy sovereignty is 
centered in kindness, in mercifulness, in gentleness, in love; 
and we pray that with this thought and faith we may walk 
more strongly, and rejoice more continuously, nor suffer the 
rising or the setting sun to checker our experience. May we 
know how to rejoice when it is dark as well as when it is 
light: when we are in adversity as well as when we are in 
prosperity. May we be strong in the Lord. Thou art the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. without variableness or 
shadcw of turning, and therefore may our strength be in 
thee. May we rest beneath the shadow pf thy wing, and be 
secure. 

We pray that thou wilt bless, this morning, all waiting 
hearts that have come up hither to see if thy heart is kind 
toward them. May they feel that thou art by them. May 
they discern thee knocking at the door of their hearts; and 
with faith and love may they open their soul to the presence 
of their God. May they feel thy strength, and the inspiration 
of thy life, and the joy of pardon received from thee, and the 
hope of salvation day by day, from all sip, and finally of 
triumph over death. Wilt thou especially lift up any that 
are cast down, and bring light to any who are in darkness, 
and grant consolation and rest of heart to those that are griev- 
ously wounded. O Lord, we pray that thou wilt take them 
in thine arms, and comfort them, even as a mother comfort- 
eth her child. May thy dealing with us all be interpreted to 
us; and though for the present it be grievous, and not joyous, 
may it work in every one of us the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness. 

Bless, we pray thee, all who labor in our midst in word and 
doctrine. Be pleased to remember our schools and missions, 
and all those therein who have dedicated themselves to the 
work of making known the truth to men. May they them- 
selves be greatly purified and cleansed by the truth. May 
they drink in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ whose word 
they are laboring to spread abroad. May there be more 
knowledge of the gospel imparted from those that teach it 
than from the words which they teach, so that their life shall 
be an epistle, known and read of all men. 

And we pray that thou wilt bless those among whom thy 
servants minister, whether in charity or in knowledge. We 
vray that thou wilt uphold them, and bring them forth, from 
the midst of those that are neglected, polished weapons for 
the warfare against sin in this world. Bring forth strength 
out of weakness, knowledge out of ignorance, and virtue out 
of temptation. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all who labor for the reforma- 
tion of our times, for the establishment of temperance, for 
the purification of morals, and for the restraint of all the 
evils which threaten to overbear order and purity and peace. 

Let thy kingdom come everywhere. Accept our thanks that 
the sounds of war are dying away. Let the time come when 
they shall not be roused again. Is it not time that this devil 
of cruelty should be cast into the pit, and sealed for a thou- 
sand years? Fulfill thy promises, O thou Most High, and 
bring peace, with prosperity, with knowledge, and with 
piety, to all the realms of mankind. 

And tothe Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE.* 

“ And the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
xi., 5 

HIS is the keynote of the New Testament, and the 
keynote «f the Bible. The whole history in which 
this is a single sentence is very striking, and is of far 
more importance than has been given to it. The Lord 
stood in the midst of men who observed a gorgeous 
ceremonial of religion that had carried matters through 
an external propriety to an extraordinary degree of 
rigor. They were men who had a conscience, but who 
unfortunately had set that conscience upon external pro- 
prieties, and not upon the great natural affections and 
duties which exist between man and man. Such as 
they were, they were probably as profoundly religious 
as any people that then lived upon the earth. 

Our Master recognized the temple, and the ritual, and 
the synagogue, and the law, and the fathers, as the peo- 
ple did ; and yet he dissented from the whole flow and 
use that was made of them. He took the ground, with- 
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out a technical statement of it, that the whole system of 
religion which belonged to the Jews had been eviscer- 
ated of its proper spirit, and that it was now employed 
to promote selfishness and inhumanity, whereas in its 
primitive and true nature its design was to promote intelli- 
gence and kindness and universal prosperity. He there- 
fore, to the disgust of the foremost men of his religion 
and of his nation, stripped the things that were sacred, 
and laid bare the perversions of which they were guilty. 
He came to be a reformer, having been long looked for. 
John, bis cousin, and the forerunner—who had been 
caught up, on account of his infidelity, by the govern- 
ment, and thrown into prison, where he miserably 
perished—out of the prison sent his disciples to inquire, 
hearing of the progress of Jesus, whether he thought 
himself to be the promised Messiah. ‘* Art thou he that 
should come, or shall we be still looking for another ?” 
This was the sad cry from the prison. And our Saviour, 
instead of quoting texts from the Old Testament, and 
saying, ‘* Those point to me ;” instead of affirming that 
he was the Messiah, or defining what he understood the 
Messiah to be, said : 

“ Go and show Jobn again those things which ye do hear and 
see (for we are informed by the evangelist that in that hour 
he bad been healing the sick, and doing wonderful works); 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 

Now, such was the abject condition of the poor, so 
remorselessly were they trodden under foot by the heel 
of foreign authority, not only, but so were they op- 
pressed by their own rulers and countrymen, that it was 
dangerous for any man to take their side, and stand up 
for them, and perform acts of kindness in their behalf ; 
but you will take notice that Christ’s miracles were 
always expressions of divine pity. They were not mere 
wonders. They were deeds of humanity and true 
beneficence. And he declared, as it were, ‘‘I am not a 
man standing in the midst of this great multitude of 
men, Roman, Greek and Jewish, despising the poor and 
the weak : I stand among them as theirchampion. I 
am preaching the gospel to the poor.” And this was 
the sign that he was God, that he was divine. It was 
proof that he was the Messiah, though he did not call 
himself the Messiah. 

The Old Testament, in its essential spirit, was just 
thet. It was a book that contained within it, among 
thousands of other things, mainly this—a noble fight for 
humanity. There are recorded in the Old Testament 
autbentic histories of things that in our day would be 
inhuman to the last degree, but that were not inhuman 
considering the circumstances and necessities of the time 
at which they occurred. And wherever there was a 
distinct authorized institution, the root and tendency of 
it was in the direction of the upbuilding of the poor. I 
think you will go far before you will find an economy 
so wortby of commendation as the Mosaic, which men 
have found fault with and picked to pieces in these 
later days, as if they understood precisely the wants 
which it was designed to meet and its adaptation toa 
low, servile and ignorant people. There were many 
things in it that failed ; we have the witness of the New 
Testament for that: but then we have the record of it 
as an economy seeking the secular prosperity of men ; 
seeking their health; seeking the administration of 
justice among them; and seeking to instill into 
their minds the best part of religion, which is the love 
of man to man as the primary school in which we learn 
to love God, the Father of all men. In all these respects 
the economy of Moses was admirable beyond praise. 
In our day we need no greater testimony of this than 
the race-stock which was deweloped under it. Under 
other apparently more philosophical systems nations 
unfolded and went to waste ; but against no other peo- 
ple on the globe have the bolts of destruction been 
hurled so long, so ruthlessly and so ineffectually, as 
against that people who received their breeding and 
their culture, through a thousand years, under the insti- 
tutions of Moses; and if institutions are to be judged 
by what they produce, what must be the praise that this 
shall receive! And their prime object was to look after 
those who were at the bottom; to care for the poor. 
And the laws by which property was administered, the 
laws which governed the relations of men to each other, 
the laws which regulated the various privileges of men. 
all the tendencies of the commonwealth of Israel, were 
to take care of those who did not know how to take 
care of themselves. 

And later down you will find that the protests and 
denunciations of the prophets [those old wandering 
statesmen—for the prophets of Israel were great states- 
men], and the woes which made the earth tremble as 
they uttered them, were protests and denunciations and 
woes pronounced against cruelty, and oppression, and 
all manner of wrong to the poor and to the helpless, 
All the way through the Old Testament the spirit of 
the book is humanity, mercy, kindness. 

And when you come to the New Testament you find 
that feature even more marked. The evidence that 
Christ was God in the flesh was this declaration that he 
made: ‘‘I am preaching the gospel to the poor, and 








taking care of them.” He was himself born into life 
among the poor. His father and mother were poor. 
All his early life was spent in poverty. He learned a 
trade, and pursued it up to the year of his ministry. 
His brethren were poor. He consorted with the poor. 
His disciples were chosen from among the poor. His 
babits during Mis ministry were those of the most easy 
access to and familiarity with the poor. He did not 
disdain rulers nor rich men; he was a man to men, 
and to all men; but he gave the strength of his life, 
and most of his time and care, to the inferior classes of 
society ; and the enthusiasm which he kindled during 
his short career is largely to be attributed to the fact 
that the great mass of men felt that he who had come 
forth was a Friend to them. His very exhibitions of 
indignation, the things which in him seemed the least 
in agreement with his nature, the terrific denunciations 
which he pronounced against the scribes and Pharisees, 
were on account of their inhumanity. In the passage 
which I read in your hearing this morning you will 
observe that he says: 

‘“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment [that is to say, legal justice], mercy and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” ‘‘ Ye neither go in [into the kingdom] your- 
selves, neither suffer ye they that are entering to go in.” 
“Ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretense make 
long prayer.” 

It was an expression of Christ's indignation that these 
men, having culture and religion, used them against 
humanity. It was on this account that he thundered 
his denunciations against them, and when he depicts the 
universal judgment he does it under the figure of two 
parties arraigned before him, to one of whom, that 
had practiced humanity all their life long, and that 
he represents as having ministered to him when he was 
hungry, and thirsty, and a stranger, and naked, and 
sick, and in prion, he said: ‘‘ Welcome; enter;” and to 
the otherof whom, that bad all their life long violated 
humanity, and that he charges with having neglected 
to minister to him in these exigencies, he said, ‘‘ depart.” 

So his condemnations of men were everywhere for 
their violation of the law of humanity; aud he taught 
that the grounds on which God would judge mankind 
turned oa this same principle of benevolence, kindness, 
good will to men. 

And those who came to know Christ, and drank in 
his spirit, were like him in this respect. In other 
words, the impression derived from him by his disciples 
carried them into precisely the same line of thought, 
feeling and action. The Apostle Paul, naturally the 
proudest of all, the one who bad most of the aristocratic 
feeling, and whose tendency in that direction had been 
heigbtesed by the most scrupulous Pharisaic culture— 
he, when the rebound came, went further than any 
other one on the side of humanity, which had been 
neglected, and made it the central element of his min- 
istry everywhere. Pointing to the fact that his ministry 
had brovght forth fruit on that side, he said: ‘‘ Ye see 
your calliag, brethren, that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called; but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen.” 

That is the history of the preaching of the gospel and 
of its results among plain, common, poor, degraded folks, 
showing what was the genius of the apostle’s teaching. 

The principles, then, laid down throughout the Old 
Testament and the New, all point in the same way— 
namely, toward the equality of men before God. 
Everywhere, inthe New Testament and in the Old 
alike, it is set forth that there is one Maker, one Ruler, 
one destiny, and one justice for all mankind. Before 
the law men were not equal; before the sovereign they 
were infinitely separated; that which was a crime in a 
peasant was no crime io a ruler or a priest; what was a 
fault inthe upper class became a crime in the lower; 
there were endless discriminations made against human- 
ity and kindness; but everywhere in the Bible it was 
taught that before God men were equal, and that God 
judged the crown as much as he did rags. It was 
asserted that the value of « man was not to be found 
in that which was inherent in him on earth. 

Men differ intinitely as to their value as members of 
society. If they are judged by their relation to the 
communi y in which tbey live or to the race, by what 
they contribute to the general weal, by what they do, 
they are found to be graded along a scale from zero to 
maxinun; but not so are men judged in the word of 
God If you grade men by the amount of wisdom 
which they bri. g to the affairs of State, or by the skill 
that they have in producing property, and making the 
commonwealth rich, they are not at all equal. As pro- 
ducers and users of power they lie strung along a vast 
reach of differences. If you estimate men by simply 
the value which they mark down on the temporal scale, 
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then you must admit that one man at the top is worth a 
million men at the bottom. One genius thinks more 
for the welfare of his time and of the race than a mill- 
ion of the lowest class who cluster their thoughts 
together, and who are like so many zeros without a 
defining figure before them. 

If you take human life, therefore, as it stands in 
this world, and measure it for temporal purposes, 
you must bave aristocracy and classification all the 
way down. Alas, if there had been nothing but that 
light which has been called ‘‘the light of nature,” but 
which we now cal) ‘‘science,” the poor human race 
would have fared very poorly—and they have fared 
poorly ; but in the Old Testament, and in the illustrious 
disclosures of the New, it is shown that the value of 
man stands in his relation to God, and not in his relation 
to human society. Man is a contributor to the affairs of 
this world, and is to be dealt with according to human 
economies ; nevertheless his true nature lies back of his 
connection with his fellows on earth. He was meant to 
stand not only in his relations to man, but also in his 
relations to God and immortality through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

So it is man potential, and pot man in his weakness, 
that is to be judged. It is by what he is when he shall 
have changed climes, when he shall have passed out of 
the inferior condition (that is, out of that condition in 
which the spirit is incarnated in the flesh) into the supe- 
rior condition, when he shall stand in the presence of 
God, and under the summer of divine influences—it is 
by this that he is to be measured. And we can have no 
conception here of what the lowest man may become in 
such a presence and under such influences. And in this 
it is that the value which is in him inberes. In other 
words, instead of measuring a man by the yardstick, by 
the scale, by the law book, and by institutional forms, 
he is to be measured by his relation to God and to im- 
mortality. Man lifted up into the divine presence, and 
having an eternal destiny, shall yet grow beyond any 
kiowlcdge that we have. 

Man has sprouted here, and only sprouted. How 
small he is! How unfruitful and how worthless are 
myriads of men to-day! You might sink half of 
Africa, and a fourth part of Asia, and many of the 
islands of the sea, and the world would not lose one in- 
vention, nor a thought, nor anything more than a few 
hands, more or less, whose ].ss natural law would soon 
make good. How poor men are in this sprouting realm, 
aod in their earthly condition! But if every one of 
them is a creature of the future as well as of the present 
and of the past, and if he is to be measured not by what 
he attains here, not by the power which he develops 
on earth, but by that latent potential nature in him 
which is to have another sphere, which is to be directly 
shone upon by the nourishing influences of the divine 
spirit, aod which is not only to be surrounded by the 
reminiscent experiences of the life that now is, but is to 
be borne in upon by new and higher forces, how glori- 
ous may be the destiny of the pvorest creature that 
wearily treads, with blackened—nay, with scarcely 
blackened—foot, the rice swamp of the South ; he who 
seems to be the lost link between man aud monkey— 
how poor he is! It is only a matter of mirth provoca- 
tion to bring him up and show him off. How little 
does he know! He is full of fetich worship, and 
gross superstitution, acd childlike ignorance ; and they 
tell us that be is not fit to do anything except under the 
lasb and at the beck of other men, and that he is only 
fit to do the lowest and coarsest work at that. And 
how mean as well as poor he is! Yes, in the beginning 
he is very poor and low. You might hang him toa 
tree, you might shoot him down, or the hounds might 
tear him in pieces, and nobody would miss him. It 
would not make the market go down or up. A hundred 
added or a hundred taken away would not make any 
difference with the flow of the law or the constitution. 
Millions of men dying would cause no oscillation in 
human affairs. They might die in silence and produce 
no report anywhere. Men disappear in multitudes, and 
the pulse of society does not quicken, nor slacken, nor 
change in any way. They are as grasshoppers on the 
Western plains, that swarm and die and whose coming 
or going has no effect on the progress of events. But 
ah! If there is a germ of immortality in that poor 
darkened form ; if there is in him a spark that, kindled 
where there are less stormy skies, grows brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day, then who can measure the 
value of bim who now is the offscouring of the human 
race, and isin bondage and contempt ? He has in him, 
yet to be developed in future ages and in other realms, 
a value that will outshine that which surrounds the 
brow of any eartbly philosopher or conqueror. There 
are men that go down to the grave silent, despised, 
overwhelmed with contempt, who one day sha'!l stand 
towering higher than any living man upon the globe. 

So, in the word of God we have a revelation of the 
value of man as depending, not on his function and 
power in this world, not on his contribution to this 
earthly state, but on that nature in him which has a 
destiny beyond this sphere, and which has a develop- 











ment in the world to come; and this is a value which no 
man ought to dare to strike. There is not aman so 
poor or so low that he who smites him does not smite 
God. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of 
these, ye do it unto me.” And since Christ takes the 
least and the lowest into bis bosom, and makes them a 
part of himself, oh, what a power it gives to the poor 
avd the needy! The dignity of human nature, when 
this view is taken of it—how is it lifted up in a man! 
How does it stand forth in his life! How it works 
toward his emancipation, his education and his ennoble- 
ment on earth, as well as toward his preparation for the 
immortality that awaits him beyond! 

Men borrow from the future that which they are to 
be. As young nobles spend their income, ovorrowing in 
the expectation of their inheritance, and enjoying the 
privileges of their estate before they come iuto the pos- 
session of it, so the poor and needy may borrow from 
the exchequer which is to enrich them in the future, 
and bring it down to comfort and defend them in this 
mortal march. 

This, then, being the essential spirit of the Old and 
New Testaments in its historical forms and institutions, 
and being that which recognizes the element in man 
that emancipates him, and raises him above injury, it 
may certainly be said that the Bible is the great Book 
of humanity; or rather, that it is the Reservoir in which 
God causes to flow that knowledge which relates to the 
welfare of mankind. And wherever this book has gone 
it always has been a book that helped men—provided 
that it fell into the hands, not of dynasties, either eccle- 
siastical or civil, but of men individually. Wherever it 
has been a book read and pondered by each man for 
himself, it has worked for the enlargement and purifica- 
tion and bappiness of the human race. 

It is true that the most terrific arraignment might be 
made of the word of God if you take the history of it as 
it has been administered by the churches or the govern- 
ments of this world. That bistory has been forlorn. 
But then, did the miter and the crown represent the 
Bible? Did not the Bible suffer in their hands, and 
from their interpretation, as cruel a perversion as the 
truth did in the hands of the scribes and the Pharisees 
when Christ denounced them? Were not those he- 
reditary institutions which had possession of the word 
of God given over to love of power and lust of pride? 

It was not because the Bible was adverse to the rights 
of men, which Jay deep buried in them, that they were 
denied the liberty of exercising those rights: it was be- 
cause the Bible was interpreted by the throne and tbe 
hierarchy falsely—coutrary to its meaning and iotent. 
But wherever it came into the hands of the common 
people it bred liberty. And I should like t» know where 
any liberty that had permanence to it was ever bred 
without the Bible. You cacnot breed liberty that will 
abide unless you accompany it by the spirit of the word 
of God. When you take away from men outward 
authority you must establish a source of autbority in 
them. If there is no self government there is no gov- 
ernment at all, under such circumstances. The want 
of moral sense will prevent cohesion. If there is to be 
a iong-continued commonwealth there must be govern- 
ment inside as well as outside. The true theory is that 
it must be in each individual man. The more a man gov- 
erns himself the less need is there that he should be 
governed by anybody else. But if the authority of the 
throne and the church is broken, and you establish no 
authority anywhere else, then you have anarchy and 
utter destruction. Therefore, wherever you establish 
liberty among men, there you must have a moral 
sense that shall be a source of self-government in them. 

In infidel Italy, when Papacy was in the ascendant, 
and the scepter was in the bands of the Medici, and 
they represented the revival of the philosophy and the 
literature of the world, was there any liberty that came 
with knowledge? Was mankiod ever in a more abject 
condition than when Papacy was at the height of its 
power, its brilliance and its corruption? Did liberty 
dawn in Italy? No, it was in old Germany that it 
dawned, and not in Italy, where Cicero, Socrates, and 
Plato might be read by all, but where the Bible was not 
permitted to be read except by the priests; where 
Grecian art was revived, and all nature was embellished, 
and man alone was degraded. In Germany, where the 
people were coarse, rude, semi-barbaric, but where the 
Bible was given to everybody, with the clasps tora 
from it, and all took it in their hands, and read it for 
themselves, and were encouraged to read it—there 
sprang up that liberty which Italy never had, and which 
she never will have, sound, and firmly established, until 
the Bible is read by her whole people. 

When Spain in her glory stood foremost among the 
nations aud was treading down Belgium and Holland and 
the whole territory around about, did there come from 
her wealth and power and religion anything that was in 
the nature of liverty? Nothing. And to-day Spain is 
a wreck under dynastic and priestly influences. But in 
Holland there sprang up a spirit of religious indepen- 
dence; and men there had the Bible given to them; and 
it was read by them; and out of it came that liberty 








which led to the freedom of the whole world. England 
kindled her torch by it; and from it we derived the in- 
fluences which have made us what we are. 

Not until the Bible had free course to run and be 
glorified in England did there come to that nation any 
settled form of human liberty. When in the mountains 
of Scotland, in the fens of Yorkshire, and in other 
sequestered places, men began to read the Bible, getting 
it from Holland as contraband; when this book began 
to be sought by coarse-banded farmers, rude mechanics, 
illiterate people, and they read it, and its influence spread 
among them, there was kindled in the breasts of many 
an unconquerable sense of their dignity as the children 
of God; and there were those who for the sake of the 
truth, as they learned it from this book, forswore 
friendships and the love of the household, and went to 
the stake. And at length the fire reached the throne 
and the scepter and the priests. And at last there broke 
out the reform in England. And to-day the dissenters 
of England are the patriarchs of her liberty. 

And when our fathers came over to this land they 
brought hither no bound book—no book witbout a can- 
dle wherewith to light it. The candle of the Lord, 
which was the word of God, was; put into the candie- 
stick, the sanctuary, and was read by all men every- 
where throughout the land. And if ever there was a 
Jand in the whole world that fed on Bible it was this 
land. If ever there was a part of any land that fed on 
Bible it was that part of this land which is called ‘‘ New 
England.” If any people have ever been the brain of 
the country to which they belonged, New Engiand has 
been the brain of this country. Not that there have not 
been other brains; but the bulk, the mass of the brains 
of this country, that which for the most part has given 
power to its national life, that which in a great measure 
bred its scholars, its schoolmasters, its educators, bas 
originated in New England. It was there that those 
old Protestants lived who recognized as true and advo- 
cated the Scripture doctrine that all men before God 
are his children, and that because men are the children 
of God they are too sacred to be oppressed and wronged, 
and are to be educated and brought to spheres of power 
and perfection. 

Who througbout this land to-day are the men that are 
the Jovers of freedom and the lovers of education? Who 
are the men that wact toopen on every cornerin New York 
and Brooklyn, and in every city of the land, drinking 
shops, where men may squander their hard-earned trea- 
sure, leaving their households destitute? They who in 
drinking saloons sell their various intoxicating liquors to 
the destruction of their fellow-men—are they men who 
come from the reading of the Bible? Not atall. And 
who are they that insist upon it that the laboring classes 
shall have the means of cleanliness and health, and that 
want to vote for clean streets, for good sewage, for light 
and for ventilation? Are they the infidels in the com- 
munity? No. They are those, of all creeds, that read 
the Bible. Who are the men that advocate wholesome 
restrictions throughout the land? Who are the men 
thet are desirous of seeing common schools and 
churches built up everywhere? Who are the men that 
want to bave good government established and main- 
tained? Who are the men that revolutionized this con- 
tinent in favor of liberty as against slavery? Who are 
the men that created a spirit of resistance in this coun- 
try to Southern bondage? Who are the men that laid 
the foundations for a better state of things, and saved 
them from the threatened wreck of national affairs? 
They are the Bible-reading men of the country. 
‘They are the men tbat have an altar in their huuse- 
holds. They are the men that bring up their children 
to listening reverently to the word of God. If you find 
among men who do not read the Bible here and there 
one that believes in freedom and justice and that which 
is good, you may be sure that he is the product of long 
training on the part of those who were Bible-readers; 
and if you fiod among men who do read the Bible now 
and then one who turns his back on right and liberty, 
you may set him down as an unworthy son of worthy 
ancestors. You will find throughout our land that 
where the Bible is most loved and read there is temper- 
ance, there is purity, there is order, there is a state of feel- 
ing which makes it incumbent upon the strong to take 
care of the weak, and there is a seuse of commonwealth. 

If these things be demonstrable in regard to the history 
of nations and communities (and only time is lacking 
to enable me to show it far more perfectly than I have 
done in tbis mere sketch) then, I remark, first, thut to 
take the Bible away from the common people, and put 
nothing in its place, is an inhumanity, en oopression, 
that cannot be measured for outrage by human lan- 
guage. One thing is very certain, that as soon as this 
book is insufficient, and as soon as somethiny bettcr 
grows up to take its place, it wall drop out of use. 

The bark that formed last summer, and that cared 
fur the tree, and that was necessary for its protection, 
will fall off next summer, in order to let the new bark 
take its place; but the old bark will not fall off until 
the new one is formed. 

Oh, that men knew as much astrecs! There is not a 
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thing that is not better than nothing; and there is no 
inhumavity that is worse than to take away that which 
men have, bowever poor it may be, before you have 
something better to give them. It is better that a man 
should worship as the people do on the banks of the 
Ganges than thet be should not worship at all. It is 
better that some, hope should live in men, that they 
should have some recognition of divine authority, that 
there should be some regulation among tbem, even if it be 
in its most objectionable shape, and derived trom the 
least logical sources, than that they should have none of 
these things. There is nothing so bad as nothiog. No 
faith, no obedience, no uplooking, no religion—that is 
hell; and I believe in bell—on earth; and lots of people 
are lost, too. 

In the rising scale it is perfectly lawful to disenchant 
men; to remove their ignorance by knowledge; to take 
away their superstition by true worship of God and a 
true love of man; but to take the Bible away from men 
who nave nothing else is to take everything away from 
them. 

The Bible is a record of the best experiences of the 
best men that ever lived through five thousand years. 
It is encyclopedical. God did not sit down and say, 
‘“T fee) an inspiration, and I will write this book from 
Genesis to Revelation.” It is an account of that which 
took place in the lives of men from the beginning of 
the world down. It is the product of family life and 
commonwealth life among the Jews, It is the history 
of the life of nations, It is a narration of the results 
of the discipline of men ina thousand ways. It was 
inspired, pot in a momeot of fantastic frenzy, but 
during a period that ran through the whole course of 
the lives of men who reaped the richest fruits that be- 
lo. ged to their age, and made a record of them. The 
Bible is a book that contains, not merely that which was 
inspired in the holy fury of an hour or a day, but the 
history of she inspiration of the human race, and of the 
development of the highest thoughts, the noblest 
morals, and the purest religion. These things have 
been recorded for the use of the generations, and for 
our use, 

And this record is none the less valuable because it is 
not absolutely perfect. It does not make any difference 
to me if you show that there isarotten branch in a 
tree, provided the fruit which it bears is all right; 
and if, all alopg through the ages, the Bible has been 
bearing blessed fruit, it makes no difference to me if 
men do find mistakes in it. I do not care if you show 
me tbat a borer on the trunk of a tree bas got down to 
tbe root, provided the fruit is not injured: and as the 
fruit of the Bible is not injured, I do not care if it is 
imperfect in some minor parts, There is a certain tume- 
element which necessarily accompanies revelation; and 
that time element may fluctuate more or less; the Bible 
may be subject to limitation aud incorrectness; but the 
thing for which it was instituted, its fruit, is not amen- 
able to such criticism. If you say, ‘‘The Bible says 
‘five thousand,’ when it ought to say ‘five,’” what 
difference docs it make to me? It was not given for 
the purpose of mathematical exactness. Its very 
genius is to teach that which shall take hold upon the 
heart of man, and not upon his intellect, or anything of 
that kind; a.dif its whole outcome is to diffuse among 
men the best instruction, the best knowledge, the best 
wisdom, und its tendency is to incite men to seek 
higher and better things in their lower relations, in 
their intermediate conditions, and in their whole des- 
tiny, thatis all that you can ask of it. It is all that you 
can ask of any book, a bvok of revelation though it be. 
Revelation is limited by the capacity of man, and by 
the nature of language. 

There is another thing, We are now in a peck of 
troubles, not to say a bushel of pecks, about science. I 
um one of those that rejoice every day of my life in 
the progress of science. I do not care what things it 
removes—though I do care what things it puts in. Ido 
not care What Changes it compels us to make in cur 
ecclesiastical relations, or in our structural theology. I 
expect tosee an entirely new theolugy. Ido pot give 
up the past in respect to facts, but 1 do give it upin 
respect to mental philosophy, because I know that the 
mental philos.phy of the past was imperfect. The 
theology ot the past | give up because it was based on 
that imperfect mental philosophy. It has failed because 
it was the result of uuripe stages of growth. I stand 
where I see that a great deal is to be lopped off from it 
—aud more, probably, will be lopped off than I now 
thisk or believe. It will be displaced by the develop- 
ment of larger and nobler views. I am not troubled 
about science, because it will develop faster than it will 
cut away. When the gardener goes into his orchard io 
tue spring, and there are too many branches on his 
trees, he remuves the weak ones, that the strong ones 
way have the whole space and the whole nourisiment; 
and wheu science shall bave developed for us some 
better tuings, then we shall be prepared to let go of in- 
terior things—but not till then. 

This is a subject that is pertinent to our times, be- 
cause the question of the treatment of the weaker races 
is throwp upon us day by day, and with more aud more 
torce. The Indians of the North and South American 
continents; the Atricans; the degraded peoples that are 
distributed in the orrid and temperate zones, on this 
and the neighborivg continents; the Kualau.ucks; the 
byperborean tribes—the question is amsing as to what 
Shall be done with them; and science says, ‘‘ Weed 
them out; they cannot stand agaiust civilization; they 
must perish;” and it looks upon this mode of disposing 
of them with complacency, And commerce says, ‘*Use 
tuem as long as they last; they are born to be slaves; 
tuey are weak and cannot take care of themselves.” 
‘Use them,” says the spirit of business. But the Bible 
says, ‘* Build them up.” The spirit of Christianity says, 

** Kaliguten them; be patient with them; bear their bur- 
dens; fulfill toe law of love toward them.” And the 
outcome is not left in doubt. There is pot arace on the 
earth which bas had stamina enough to live down to our 
time that has not stamina enough to live in future 
times if it is nut extinguished by the want of love— 
wateroal love. ‘Take that elemeut out of tue world and 





you change the climate of the world. There are mill- 
ions of things growing around about us to-day that, if 
there were a change of the movement of the earth in 
the ecliptic such as should bring fifty degrees of cold 
down into our latitude, would all perish. And what 
cold is in nature, that the absence of love is in the moral 
realm of the world; and we must take care of weak 
men in society. It seems to many an absurd and impos- 
sible task; but do you remember that no man bas any- 
thing except what he gives away? When the motber 
takes care of ber babe, where does she get ber pay? In 
the result which is produced upon herself. Self- 
abnegation, the fidelity of love, the pouring out of life 
for life—these qualities are what we mean by the 
majesty and sublimity of womanhood. And men who 
take their power and wisdom and use them to build up 
the weak get their pay in the essential magnitude of the 
moral quality that is developed in them. We grow 
grander by what we do for those wbo cannot repay us. 
We become more like God when we act like Him who, 
though be was the Highest, made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon himself the form of a servant and 
was made in the likeness of men, who, beiug found in 
fashion as a man, humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death for us, and whom God hath bighly exalted, 
and given a name which is above every name. And 
among the human race we want men who shall be rep- 
resentatives of the divine nature: not men that come 
with arrogance and without wisdom and tread down 
and impoverish the weak, and whose own nature cannot 
grow larger than that of the elephant or the lion or the 
serpent; but men who make themselves servants of all, 
and underlie and interlace society, and build it up, and 
so build up themselves faster than they do those whom 
they are laboring to upbuild. The race works toward 
the Godhead in proportion as it works for the weak, 
und takes care of them. 

These are questions that are to come into statesman- 
ship. They are in po'itics already. The devil says in 
regard to the Chinamen in California: ‘* Scourge them; 
drive them away; we do not want tbem here ”—as if 
men’s imperial pride and intolerable egotism were to 
overrule humanity! The American eagle spreads his 
wings, and boasts of our principles, and proclaims that 
it is safe to let men think and to let them vote; and 
the universal Yankee is proud because he be- 
longs to a government where all men are free and 
equal; and he goes to California and discovers that it 
is not safe to let the poor Mongolian, with almond eyes, 
humble and obedient, think or vote! The Irishman 
cannot stand before the cheap labor of the Chinaman, 
and he says, ‘‘ Put him down.” Same, shame, SHAME, 
if, in the competition of industry men that have had 
intellectual culture and moral training cannot do what 
the heatben can! Show me that mongrel Christian who 
is beaten in the field of human endeavor by a heathen, 
and I will show you that he ought to be beaten for the 
sake of Christianity. 

Brethren, it becomes us at this time to lose no part of 
our faith in the word of God, which has had so many 
victories, and which is destined to have so many more. 
At the same time, it is true that we are to strip off from 
our notions of the Bible those crustaceous elements 
which do not beleng to it; it is true that we are to 
investigate it, and ascertain exactly what revelation is, 
exactly what is the nature of inspiration, and exactly 
what is to be its outcome. And now, when men of 
honest intent undertake to make the Bible more power- 
ful for good by bringing to its interpretation the light 
which is afforded by science and experience, when men 
attempt to enthrone the word of God in its essential 
spirit, it is not for us of the temple to point to them and 
say, ‘‘ They are infidels, and they are pulling to pieces 
the word of God.” This book is yet mufiled, is swathed, 
is bandaged, as represented by dynasties and arbitrary 
powers; it stands in a thousand places as he stood whom 
the voice of Christ called out of the tomb, with his head 
bandaged and his limbs swathed, alive but muffled and 
speechless; and we need to hear the voice tbat said, 
‘* Loose himand let him go.” We areto unbandage the 
Bible, we are to unswathbe it, and we are to brisg cut 
the royalty of the divine nature that is in it. And 
when we have loosed it and let it go, then it will shine 
abroad from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same, and for the healing of the natious. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Peach trees are in blossom in Florida. 

—The Senate has passed the House resolution, declaring 
any reduction of the tax on whisky to be inexpedient. 
Whisky drinkers will take notice. 

—Rapid transit is promised for New York by April Ist. 
The work on the roads is going forward with a rapidity 
that does the engineering heart good. 











—President Robinson, of Brown University, is lecturing 
to the theological students of Boston University on ‘‘ The 
telation of Theology to Ethics in the Protestant Church.” 
—The contest for a girls’ Latin school in Boston has 
ended ina triumph for the project, and the institution has 
opened with thirty-two pupils and three candidates for 
examination. 

—The mélée in the House of Representatives last week 
recalls the days that we fondly hoped were wholly past. 
We walk backwards and cover the shame of the ‘nation 
with the mantle of oblivion. 

—How must the gentle and joyous pastime of coasting 
be enhanced by the apparition of a thirty-foot sleigh that 
carries twenty-eight persons, steers by means of pulleys, 





and carries a Chinese gong to warn small fry out of the 
way. 

—The United States to the European powers: ‘“ Thanks, 
you're very kind, but you need not keep a seat for us at 
your Congress about the Eastern question. Settle it among ° 


| to make a mistake as to his house?” 


yourselves. 
duced.” 

—The old custom of setting prisoners at liberty on the 
accession of a monarch to his throne was observed by 
young King Humbert. The ancient precedent has like- 
wise been observed of rearresting them for fresh crimes 
before their liberty is old enough to go alone. 

—The Boston!“ Transcript ” is responsible for the state- 
ment that some of the genuine wool of the original Mary’s 
particular little lamb was shown to the ladies at the Old 
South the other day by the individual Mary, who took the 
lamb to school one day, which was against the rule. 


If it were arbitration, now, we might be in- 


—Lawyers are getting very remiss in the matter of fees. 
Here is a Philadelphian who won $70,000 for his clients and 
sent in his bill for 350,000 of it. Much indignation is felt 
in the profession because the courts have directed him not 
to expend the balance of $25,000 until further orders. 

—Californians have apparently forgotten all about the 
drought of last year in the glorious reality of present rains. 
The old paragraphs about the “ finest climate in the world ” 
are in full circulation again, and in a month or six weeks 
it will be unsafe for an Eastern man to mention droughts 
in the hearing of a native. 

—The Third Avenue Railroad of this city tried to re- 
open the case in court against the Rapid Transit roads by 
pleading that their wild and intractable horses would be 
frightened by the cars. The alleged possession of such 
horses was so manifestly absurd that the plaintiffs were 
nearly laughed out of court. 

—How do our readers like the way in which this paragr 
aph is printed? It will be observed that no care is take 
n to divide by syllables the words that overrun the lines. 
If this practice were introduced in all printing establishme 
nts it would save a deal of bother, and for all that we can 
see it is quite as easy to read as is the style at present in 
vogue. 

—The velocipede fever has broken out in Boston. En- 
glish bicycles of the newest patterns attract attention in 
the shop windows, a ‘‘bicyle school” is well patronized by 
Harvard students, and a Bicycle Club has just been organ- 
ized. With the coming of bare ground and good weather 
this captivating machine is likely to become visibly popu- 
lar again. 

— In some large schools the Superintendent does all the 
corporal punishment with his own hands, on written orders 
from his subordinates, which are usually delivered by the 
culprit in person, and made payable to bearer. This is an 
excellent plan, as it enables experienced boys to turn over 
their orders to other fellews, and thus take the punishment 
by proxy. 

—Mr. Dixon, the contractor who has brought the obelisk 
to England, writes to the “Times” that he has applied to 
the authorities for permission to erect it on the top of the 
Adelphi steps, between the Charing Cross and Waterloo 
bridges. This is a very appropriate position, and we hope 
that the German chemist who predicts that the shaft will 
slowly dissolve in the English climate is the blind victim 
of Teutonic prejudice. 

—A relic of the Tammany Ring, known as the Eighth 
Regiment Armory, went up in smoke and flame on Sunday 
evening, and in burning worked the destruction of two 
churches between which it stood, the Third Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Rev. David ‘Gregg, ,|D.D.), and the 
Twenty-third Street Presbyterian Church (Rev. Erskine 
N. White.) These were both of them fine large churches, 
and were, it is believed, fully insured. 

—The Amherst alumni of Boston and vicinity held their 
annual reunion last week, at Pilgrim Hall, in the Congre- 
gational House, Rev. H. J. Patrick, of Newton, presiding. 
President Seelye was present, and made an excellent 
speech, dwelling particularly on the room made at Am- 
herst for free thought and scientific study, at the same 
time that the foundations and essentials of the Christian 
faith are held with undiminished confidence. Other 
speeches adapted to the occasion were made by Rev. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, and President Washburn, of Robert College. 

—The Bowdoin Alumni, too, of Boston and vicinity, held 
their annual reunion last week, about fifty persons sitting 
down to a dinner at the Parker House. The only member 
of the Faculty present was Prof. Chapman. Addresses 
were made by him, by the retiring President, Hon. John 
C. Dodge, by Prof. Smyth, of Andover, and a few others. 
Mr. Longfellow sent a letter of regret. The new President 
of the association is Hon, William D. Northend, of Salem. 

—The mansion at Marshfield, Mass , once occupied by 
Daniel Webster, was burned on the night of the 14th inst., 
with a large portion of its valuable historic contents. The 
origin of the fire was not known at the time of our writing. 
Mrs. Fletcher Webster and her son were in the house at the 
time, and, with the servants, made a safe escape. The 
building was one of oddly commanding aspect, and afford- 
ed fine views of the marshes and the sea. Among the 
objects saved were portraits of Lord Ashburton, Mr. 
Webster, Mrs. Webster, and Judge Story. 

—An old sailor commenting in the ‘‘ World” on the re- 
cent maritime disasters says in substance: “It is not 
your poor navigators that run their ships on such places as 
Kitty Hawk. They go along feeling their way with the 
lead, and laying-to when in doubt, till maybe they get 
caught in a typhoon and founder at sea. Your good navi- 
gator thinks he knows where he is and “‘ cracks on,” and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred is all right. What 
would be thought of a man who, on his way home from 
work stops and takes his bearings at every street corner, 
and looks carefully at the number of the houses so as not 
All very true, mate. 
We would all rather sail with the good navigator till he 
runs his ship ashore, and then we would rather be with the 
poor navigator who uses his lead. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Fe ebruary 11, to Satur- 
day, February 16. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 








Feb. Il. Feb. 13. Feb. 15. 
Gold (highest)...... ee | eae 2% 
Legal lenaers.. ... 98.04 ........ 97.09 . 99.68 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
Baécceteteoene 105 5% 






5s. 10-418, c..--... 
58, funded, 1881, r... 
5s funded, Isl, c... 104 








S568, 16D!. P.ccccee W3% 
448, 1891, ¢..... 103 
4s. registered, 19 101 
48. coupon, 1907. 2 





6s, currency, r _ 


Bids tor State 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 40 N.Y. 68, G.L., "9L.... 116 
Alabama ds, 1885.... 40 N.Y. 6s, he sooo See 

fa’ Q 





























Alabama &s, (8845.... 40 116 

Alabama 4s, 1X88 40 16% 

Ala. 8s, Ala. [-_ Ss 16% 
20 I 7 
20 I 70 
23 /N 51 
3 | N.C 51 
3 | BC 10 
3 > 934 
Si - 

C onnectic ates eR . Bg 

Georgia tis........... 974 N.C. és, 8.T., « 2 

Ga.7s, new b nds 106 ao ao 2 

Ga. 7s, indorsed ... 104 do do : — 

Ga. 7s.guld bonds.. 105 | Ohi ) 6s, SI.... 104 

Il. coup. t+, i879 ... 100 Ohto tis. °S6 -- 108 

li!. War Loan....... 100 Rhoge Island 6s.... 110 

Kv. 6s wees -- 100) South Carolina tis. 

Louisiana ts 76 do 3.43... 

4a. new DOnGAS.. 56 do A.&0O 

La. 6s.new Fi’g D't. 56 do 3. 

La. 7s, ney ot do 

La. 6s, Levee Bds... 56 do 68,.L.C,'S3A.&0 

La. 8s, Levee oe . 6 do 7s of ‘BH. ‘ 

La. 8s, L. B, of ’75 56 do Non-tund.bds. 

La. 78, Consol ...... 8136 Tennessee ts, old. 

La. ‘s, Smaii .. dl do n.b 

Mich. fs, . 100 do n.b., 0.8. 

Mich. 6s. 1883. . -» 104 | Virg:nia ts, old 

Mich, 7s, 189).... _= do 6s, p. b., 6 

Mo. 6s. due in 18°8.. 160 do 68, n.b., '67..... 

Mo. 6s, due "82 or ’83 102 do 68, convol. b... 

Mo. tis, due in 1585.. — do ex.mat.coup.. 

Mo. +s, due tn 1857.. - do 68, con. 2d 8... 

Mo. 6s, due in 1888.. 101% d.) 63, deft rreq b. 

Mo. fis, due ’89 ur 90 105 D.C. 3.658, 1924. 





Mo. ts, A. or U.d.’82 105 D.C. small ba 





Fag. bs. due '94-95.. 108%, D.C. reg. bds........ 
Han. & St. Jo. 80-87... 103 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 dave. 


London prime bankers, 4.81 44@4.82 4.83@4.83 54 





The thirty-third ant ual report of the New York 
Life Insurance Company (346 and 348 Broadway, 
New York) gives the amount of net cash assets ut 
nearly $33,000,(00, and the surplus at $6,000,00U. The 
divisible surplus is $2,664,000, on which a reversion 
ary dividend is declared. During the year 6,597 
policies have been issued, insuring over $20,000,000. 


The number of policies in force is £5,605, an increase 








of two hundred over January, | The showing 
is one of remarkable prosperity and excellent 
management. 

The annual statement of the Home Life In- 


surance Company (244 Broadway) indicates an ex- 
ceedingly sound and healthy condition. Itisa 
conservative corporation, and is conducted with 
great skillandeconomy. Mr. George C. Ripley is 
President, and has been connected with the com- 
pany for many years. 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending ) February 16, 1878. 

Butter.—Keceipts for the week, 18,426 packages. 
Exports, 1,697 packages. The market was very 
much as last quoted. There are plenty of dealers 
here with from 500@1,000 packages butter in store 
who cannot fillan order for a single bit of butter 
for family use. The result is a searcity and full 
prices for fine, fresh, well. flavored butter, that the 
receiver knows can go to thetable of consumers 
to their satisfaction; and a glut of early and sum. 
mery, cheesy dairies which he cannot seil unless 
at very low prices. Among the saies we notice 
one long Delaware dairy sold at 32e , two Chen- 
ango dairies, 30c., several tiae Welsh dairies at 27@ 
28e., the fine fresh tubs from some gilt edged 
Delaware and Chemung dairies at 37@40c., and the 
holding of firkins from these fancy dairies at 0c, 
There were sules of line firkins from Chautau- 
qua dairies, 22@23c., and c)nsiderable fair to good 
State butter was offered at 20@22c., 2% with 
slow sales. Fine fresh Western sells quick. Other 


@25c., 





kinds neglected. We quote: Fine fresh Western 
creamery make, 3 @4(c.: finest selections of State 





October fall make, W@35c.; fair to good fall butter, 23 
@%c.; Fresh Western factory or mill;butter, 18@20c.; 
old flavored Western factory or miil butter, 10@ 
l8c.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middie 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Middle counties, fair to good, W@2sc.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern Weich, fine, 25@2fc.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 
20@2%8c.; grease butvier, T@¥e. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 12,754 
boxes, HKxports, 22,056 boxes. Gold 102. There 
was good, hesithy market both for export and 
home consumption. We quote: Finest Septem- 
ber and October make, lb%@l4c.; fair to good 
September and October make, |2@i3c.; early make, 
good to fine, 10@léc.; part skimmed and off flavor, 
8@10¢. 

Egas.—Only fresh stock selling. and l6c. is top 
price. We note sale of 40 bbls. State stock at $3.00 
per bb!., and there are some lots here unsaleable, 

Poultry and Game.—Warm weather, moder- 
ate demand, and low prices order of the aay. We 
quote: Turkeys, 11@12c.; chickens, 10@I2c.; ducks, 
12@l4c.; geese, 8@i0c. Mixed lots of poor stock, b@sc. 

Beans.—Mediums go slowly at $1.70@$1.75 per 
bush. Marrows are dull and decidedly lower, say 
$2 per bush. 

Beeswax selling at 26@27c, 

Dried Apples.—fair inquiry for fancy sliced. 
Other kinds no sale. Sliced, 7@8e.; quarters, 5@6c.; 
old stock, 3@4c. j 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
=— Ly January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1877 


$4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 


751, €28 | rm 


Total 





amount of Marine Premiums....; 





No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3'st December, 1877........ 24,902, 331 08 08 
Losses paid during the same 
Eisiauaksebdateesereceses $2,565,800 27 
Returns of Pre- —_—_—_— 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 


$10,565,958 
1,163,200 00 


Estate and C a due the Com- 

pany,estimated at....... °° 
Premium Notes and Bills Receiv ° 
Cash in Bank .... ...... eececesreccoescace 


wi 
Real 





Total Amount of Assets............. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fr. m which date 
al! interest thereon wi!l cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
yeur ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
eates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ISTHES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
RoBeERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUSD W. CORLIKS, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


TRI 
J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES am, 
W. uu. H. Moors, 
LEWIS CURTIS 
CHARLES H. KUSSELL, 
JAMe®s Low, 
DAVID LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
Sar, S. MILLER, 
we. URGIS, 
JOSIAH 0. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS a , Fou NGS, 





at 


A. HAN WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
jou D. Heworrr, PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WE THOs. B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres't 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOWE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 Broadway, New York. 
January Ist, (878. 


Assets, January Ist, 1877.. $4,761,921 62 
Difference in U. 8. Bonds and Real Ks- 
I 5 x.. ccwdssocsenasnccndcensccssaces g10008 





Premiums rec eiv ed in 1877. 
Interest 





scams 40 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Loeses by death..........0. 227,800 00 
Annuities paia............ AGT AT 
Matured Endowments paik a 50,000 00 
Dividends to Policyhoiders 120,003 74 
Paid for Surrendered Pol- 


Me nonsccesndonueageecesess 248.984 05 
Tota! paid Policybolders ~ $648, 404 % 
Commissions, ......... 47,041 42 
Agency Charges, Adver- 
tising, Stationery, Print- 
ing, and Postage......... 26,009 53 
Medicil Fees, Interest on 
Capital, and Taxes....... 21,734 11 
Rent and ail Office Ex- 
POMBE .c0c0ccecccsscosacecs 40,178 33 783, 468 14 
#4, 805, 62 5 26 
ASSES. A 
Real Estate..........seeeeee 
Bonds und Mortgages ...... 
United States Bonds, par.. 
Kings County Bonds... ... 





56, 
508,100 00 
361,150 00 

67,715 88 


Brooklyn City Bonds,...... 
Temporary Loans, secured 
Cash on Hund ano in Bank 
Loans to Policyholoers, 

the Reserve on which is 








over $1,50U,000............. 960,470 82 
Due from Agents and De- 
ferred Premiums........- 103,351 85 
accruedint’restand Kents 50.338 58 
wor a of Bonas 
OUST GOP. oocccccceceescess 115.345 00 $4,805,625 26 
Total Fiiabiiities. including Capital 
Stock and Reinsurance Reserve, by 
TOGO) BEANGATE.000.00 cvcccccse .o: 0000 3,830,925 52 
SUPPlUS..... 2006 ceeeeesees ven 974,689 ry 
Ratio of Commission paid to Pre- 
miums received tn I877.... .......-+6- 8 25 
Total amount of Death Losses paid 
since Organization.........06. sesssceee 2,527,790 00 
Total amount of Interest received..... 2; 478, O11 Ww 


Ratio of total Interest received to 

total Losses pald........ scccce socccces 98 03 
Total amount of Dividends paid to 

PUMOPMOlGOSS. 26 cccsccresceses-cococes 2,002,393 00 
Ratio of Interest received to Losses 

OIG BR BUTT nccce 20000. ccresocseccecs 118 
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i, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the) 


Eighteenth Century. $y WILLIAM FE. H 
LECKY. 2 v« maaciciar ae Price, $5.00. | 


THE ANCIENT LIFE- HISTORY OF 


THE EART Comprebensive Outline | 
of the Princip Seed to ading Facts of Palwon- 
tole gical Science. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D. With numerous L'lustrations. L vol. 


email Svo., 408 pages. Cloth, #2.00, 
Ill. 


A MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY OF | 


te rg ANIMALS. By | 
‘1 HOS. BUALEY, sL. D,. F. RLS. 1 vol., 587 
pages. scloth e248 


HOMILETICAL INDEX: A Hand 
Book of Texts, Themes,and Authors, for the 
use of Preac hers and Bible Scholars weneraliy. 
Embracing 20.000 Citatious of Scripture Texts, 





and of Discourses founded thereon, under 4 
Twofold Arrangement. By. J. H. PETTINGELL, 
A.M. With an introduction by George K. Duy, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale 


College. lvol.,8vo. $5.00. 


FIELD PATHS. AND GREEN 


ES; being Country Walks. chiefly 10 Sur- 





any on Sussex. By Louris J. JENNINGS 
Illustrated with Sketches by J. H. Whymp a 
lvul., 1L2mo. Cloth, 293 pages. Price, $1.00. } 


PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE- ner 
te xanpies. Tals Isto. 1 pages. Fre 
Vil. | 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF| 


} 


Ismo. 126 pages. 


CHRIST. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. | 
With i2 Kigravings on Steel. 2 vuls., 4to 
Price, $8.00. 
VIL. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL, : and her Four 
Years in a Boys’ College. SOLA. 1 vol., 
mv. Cloth. Price, $1.2). 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A Text-| 
Book fcr Coileges and for the General Reader 
By JOSEPH Le CONTE. 1 vol. Svo,, S88 pages. 
Price, $4.00. 


FOUR YEARS WITH GENERAL 

LEE: being a Summary of the wore Impor- 

tant Events touching the Careerof General 

kKobert E. Lee, in the War between the States; 

ti gether with an Authoritative Statement of 

the strength of the Army which he command- 

ed in the Field. By WALTER H. TAYLOR, of 
his Stuff. lvol.,8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


XI. 
’ 

ST. PAUL'S WITHIN THE WALLS. 
An Ace -uvt of the American Chapel at Rome, 
Italy; together with the Sermons preached tn 
Connection with its Consecration. By the Rey. | 
K.J. NEVIN, D. D. lvol.,l2mo. Price, $1.50. | 


XII. 


SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGEs, By PAUL LACROIX 
ll ustratea with 15 Chromo-Lithographbs and 
250 Wood Engravings. lvol.,4to. Cloth, $12.00; 
half calf, $15.00 
XIll. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. The 
new Library Kdition. Complete tn 25 vols.,8vo. 
Illustrated with about 2& Stee! Engravings. 
Price, ia cloth, $75; half calf, $125. 

XIV. 

GEMS OF THE CENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION; consisung of Illustrated De- 
scriptions «f objects oran Artistic Character, in 
the Exh bits of the United States. Greut 
Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Hungary, 
Russia, Japan, China, Turkey, India, etc., at 
the Ppiladelphia Industrial Exhibition of 176. 
ivol.,8vo. Price, $.00. 

aY. 
, 

1|APPLETONS ILLUSTRATED 
BAY? BOOK OF AMERICAN WIN- 

TER RESORTS, for fourists and t[nvalios. 

vul., izmo, Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, | 

| 





1 
75 cents. 


NEW ‘NOVELS. 


I RENEE AND FRANZ, (Le) 
BLEUCET.) From the French of GUSTAVE 
HALLER, 1 vol.,16mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; 


or a Forming the seventh volume 
A Collection of Foreign Authors.” 

Il. ‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS, By Cuas. 
DICKENS. With 28 Illustrations by F. Bar- 
nard. | vol. 4to. Paper cover, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 


III. ROMANCES OF THE EAST. 
From the French of COMTE DE GOBINEAU. 
Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. Furmiog 
the sixth volume of the“ Culiection of For- 
eign Authors.” i 


IV. THE SARCASM OF DESTINY: 


or, Nina’s Experience. 
2mo. Cioth. Price, él. Bh 


V. “CHERRY RIPE!” A Novel. By 
HELEN B, MATHERS, «uthor of * Comin’ thro’ 
the Kye,” tilustrated, 1 vol., 8vo, 155 pages. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 

A Novel. 


VI. META HOLDENIS. 
By VICTOR CHERBU LIEZ. author of “ Samuel 
Broh! and Company.” 1t vol. Paper cover, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 





to any | 


Either of the above sent post-paid by mai’ 
address in the United States,on receipt of the 
price. 
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reproducing the 


say that the hero acts u 
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others show a skillful pen in depiction and a 
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its teachings, and 
It is the best of 


keen obeervation of personal peculiarities. 


story is pure and beautiful in 


may be called a religious novel. 


the order we he seen late 


SECOND EDITION READY TO-DAY: 


ee a Needie’s Eye. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1 
Sold hy all h 04 N¢ llers and mailed postpaid 


by the publishe rs, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


VERY LOW PRICE 
Chr yaostom’ «WwW orks. Gree k and Vat Gaume’s 
ited euition, vols. in 26 purus. ya! 8vo0; 











oe : "60. 00 
ols.. bulf Moroceo smO. oo 
ie P ibrs ry of the Fathers, Complete set 
cou : $90. 00 
Faber’ . Ori in of Pagan Idolatry. 3vsis 
400; e .. $50.00 
The Homilist. Complete set, ex @pt the secona 
; len eloth $75.00 
Peuny ‘Palpit, | mplete from 1836 to "5S lvom: 
. 835.00 
{ National Pre ne he re From 1826 to ’d8. 42 veils. 
14; SvO; als .. $15.00 
Exeter Hiall Lectures. Complete set; 1845-65 
15.00 
Ee c le ainatic al Histor y Soc iety Publications. 
Complete se i ’ we 
Bayle’ s Historic al and ¢ ritienl Dictionary. 
— edition, Maizeau. vuls.; folio; halt 
, $30.00 
Owe n a ¢ ompie te Works, Goold’s eo) ir 
Vols.; SV th ... $30.00 
Foxe’ «Acts ‘end Monume ngs. 2 vols xWO 3 
halt vi ’ 1.00 
Calvin's Complete alvin Tre: siation 


Ww orks. ( 
Society. Cod sol Ve roy 





Fairbairn’s Imope Bible 
| royal &y loreeco . 
si on’e Complete Wor ke. lv ; ARVO. 
el an S25. oo 
Dugald ste warts W orks. New edit mA 
Ll vols.; 8vo.; cloth. .... 35.00 
Riste rs _ Histor y of Ancient Philawopiny ° 


cloth £22.50 
er a History ‘of Philosophy. is stim. 
; vellum... 812.50 





Pe , 2 ure generally in very saul Gunes. 
tion, ano at the prices offered are w« oe special 
attention tele men, professors and | srians. 


i’, omplete C ‘atulogues of our choles col- 
lee onion of theology will be sent upar application to 
GEORGE KEMSF N, 4x88 mith, Enolish & 
Co., 710 Arch Street, Phila 


RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to oi! and 
Water color painting, crayon Grawing, &e. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cts. JESSE HANEY & CU., IIS 
Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Practical Guide 
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Guuning and rifle sh 
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making and using traps, sn'res and nets; 
and batting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing «kins ana furs, fishing, &c. With 









Atty e gr “as 8 20 onis. ‘Tuxidermist’s Manual, 

DD rrainin 24, of bookseiiers or by maail. 
Jessi HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., -¥. 

JLOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL xives 





a choicest stanaard and vew pie: es for profes- 
siotaland amateur readers ano speakers— beroic, 
bumorous, wiect, ac. Just the thing wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newscealer or by mali. 

JEssh HANKY & CU., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


HARP ER’S MAGAZINE. HARP ER’S WEKKL Y 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of etther for 
me year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 
of #4. 

fLARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
— lishera. $@7 HARPER’S GATALOGUB wt be 

nt by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

a vkP RRL y BROTHERS. Franklin Ranare. N. v. 


HE  ¢ rown Editions.’ * $1.00 per volume, 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

HUME ’s KE NGLAND. 6 fag Cloth, re aes 

6 vols, Ch . extra gi 
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New Catalogues free 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALI IN. 
5% Broadway, New York 


| David W. Lewis & Co. 


“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—* Can you tell me how to make an Indian pud- 
ding with suet so that the suet will be in transparent lumps 
when done ?” 

Answer.—Scald one quart of milk, and while bdil- 
ing stir in sufficient corn meal (yellow is best) to make 
a thick, but not too stiff batter; add salt to taste. 
Remove from the fire and stir till cool. Pick over 
half a pound of beef suet, removing all that is stringy, 
cut into pieces the size of a chestnut and stir into the 
meal when half cooked. Beat two eggs and add with 
two tablespoonfuls sugar and two of molasses. 
Season with ginger aud cinnamon. Wet the pud- 
ding bag in hot water, flour it and fill half full 
with the mixture, tie 1t tight close to the top of 
the bag, as tae pudding willswell. Boil five hours. 
Dried whortleberries added, say two teacupsful, or 
stoned raisins with four sweet apples chopped fine 
are a great improvement; or, if a little acid is liked, 
four sour apples, instead of sweet, chopped fine would 
make it sufficiently tart. Serve with cream or hard 
sauce, 

A Baked Indian Pudding may be made thus:— 
Two quarts scalding hot milk, one cup and a half 
yellow Indian meal, one tablespoonful, or less, of 
ginger. Let it stand and soak in the scalded milk 
half an hour; then add one cup molasses, two eggs, 
a piece butter size of a walnut. Bake two hours. 
This receipt is much improved with whortleberries 
or raisins, and, if liked, apples. But with this change 
add a cup of suet cut in small pieces, and all stringy 
parts removed. 

Another :—One pint scalded milk, into which stir a 
secant half pint of Indian meal and one cup of mo- 
lasses, stir well and leave to cool. When cold add six 
sweet apples chopped, one cup chopped raisins or 
whortleberries, one cup suet chopped, teaspoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful of ginger, one of cinnamon. 
Bake four hours. 





Question.—** How can I bone a ham ?”’ 

Answer.—Soak the ham all night in tepid water. In 
the morning put it into a kettle of warm, not hot, 
water, boil till perfectly tender, put on a platter or 
wooden tray, let it cool, and then carefully remove 
all the bones. Cut it clear round the hock, and loosen 
it from the thick part with avery thin sharp knife, 
aud pull out all the bones, carefully. Then press it 
in shape, tie it or tie in a cloth, return to the boiling 
liquor, take the pot off the fire and leave the ham in 
the liquor till cold; cut it across like a beef tongue 
when cold, 

Question.—**Can you tell me how to make the best fish 
balls?” 

aAnswer.—Receipts were given for this dish some 
time since, but we gladly give other directions. Any 
fish can be picked up free from bones that has been 
left over from dinner, either fresh or salt, boiled or 
baked. For fresh fish use equal parts of potatoes, 
season, moisten with a little of the gravy left over, 
make into neat round balls, and fry in boiling lard, 
or clarified drippiug, in the same manner and with 
thesame care you would use in frying doughnuts. If 
salt fish, prepare in the same way, only use two- 
thirds potatoes. Desiccated codfish found great favor 
until it was spoiled by mixing all refuse fish together; 
but shredded codfish, a new and entirely different 
article, after a fair trial and getting friends to try it 
in their families we are prepared to pronounce per- 
fect. The shredded fish is made from the very best 
George’s Bank codfish, and is shredded by the only 
process that does not destroy the fiber or affect the 
flavor, and in its preparation gives none of the disa- 
greeable odor in cooking usually so troublesome. 
One pound of this shredded codfish is more than 
equal to two pounds of fish not prepared by this 
process; and can be ready for the table in fifteen 
minutes. We copy the directions. For fish cakes: 
Wash in cold water (never in hot water) just to 1e- 
move the salt, strain through a coarse cloth, to free 
from the water, add potatoes to suit the taste, and 
fry in butter or in a kettle of lard as you would 
crullers. ~ 7 

For Cream Fish. Prepare as above, then to one 
cup of fish add two cups of milk, one ounce of 
butter. Boil one minute, then add one egg and a half 
teaspoonful of corn starch rubbed smooth in milk. 
Serve hot. Served on toast it is an excellent break- 
fast dish. If cream is plenty, use cream instead of 
milk, and less butter. We have tmed this faithfully 
and are confident it is worthy of all praise. 


Question.—“‘ A receipt for boiling fresh cod would be of 
great assistance to a young housekeeper.” 

Answer.—Clean a medium-sized fresh cod carefully ; 
wash in clear cold water thoroughly, wipe dry and 
pin up in a napkin, unless it is cooked in a fish kettle 
withadrainer. In that case it needs no cloth. Cover 
either with cold water or boiling hot water. If in 
cold water a good sized cod will not need more than 
twelve or fifteen minutes’ cooking after the water 
begins to boil. If put into boiling it will need from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. We like the flavor 
better when put into boiling water. Put salt and 


grated horse-radish in the water in which it is cooked. 


the fish from the straimer carefully and lay on the 
napkin. Serve with drawn butter and oysters or nice 
egg sauce. 

What is left over of boiled cod is nice picked up 
neatly and warmed up with drawn butter and oysters 
oregg sauce. Ifany is left overuse thatas far asit will 
go. Add pepper and salt if needed. Warm thor- 
oughly; stir constantly to prevent burning; then 
make into balls and brown in the oven. 

All cloths or napkins used about fish should be care- 
fully cleaned and put aside, never to be used for 
anything else. 





Ow Pong Folks. | 


LOST CHILD. 
By Ross!ITER JOHNSON. 


Dp? you ever hear the dreary cry of ‘‘Lost child’? 
If so, you cannot have forgotten how it sounded, 
especially if it was in the night. The picture which it 
brings up, of the distracted mother, and the desolate 
home, and the poor wandering innocent—tired, hun- 
gry, frightened, and foot-sore, crying for its parents— 
is too sad to be soon forgotten. I believe everybody, 
at the sound of that alarm, 1s thrilled with an impulse 
to do something to assist in the search. 

In our town it was customary, when a child had 
wandered away from home, to send a black man 
about the streets ringing a bell, crying ‘ L-o-s-t 
c-h-i-l-d!"" and describing the appearance of the 
missing cherub. Inever knew whether he performed 
any other public service, nor indeed whether it was 
always the same Negro. 

One summer evening, just at dusk, as the boys were 
playing their last games, the clang of a bell and the 
well-known sound of those words came rolling down 
our street. Play was stopped at once, and the ap- 
proach of the crier was awaited with intense interest. 

It turned out to be, not the black man this time— 
that useful gentleman was ill, or dead, or out of town, 
or something—but Isaac Holman, a boy who was 
always able and willing to turn his hand to anything. 
The child being lost, and the black man not to be 
found, [saac had volunteered for theservice, borrowed 
the school-bell, and started out on his exploring 
expedition. In his call and description he imitated 
the style of the ‘** Original Jacob” as nearly as pos- 
sible. The full text of the alarm was as follows: 

**D-i-n-g d-o-n-g! d-i-n-g d-o-n-g! L-o-s-t 
c-h-i-l-d! Three years old—had on when left home 
brown pants and yellow apron light hair and blue 
eyes barefoot and bareheaded belonged to Mrs. Mul- 
rooney sixty-seven Brown street! D-i-n-g d-o-n-g! 
d-i-n-g d-o-n-g!”’ 

The idea that a white boy could actually enjoy the 
inestimable privilege of ringing the bell for a lost 
child struck us like a new revelation. It seemed as if 
the liberties of the Caucasian race had suddenly been 
widened. We wanted to ring a bell, and go crying 
“T-o-s-t c-h-i-l-d!” down the street. The former 
was too high a happiness to hope for, but certainly 
not the latter. 

“Might we go with him and help him ?” 

“ Of course we might. Come along!” 

Half a dozen of us joined the ringer, and he moved 
on, clanging his bell and repeating the burden of his 
mournful story. Our voices strengthened the chorus 
wonderfully, as we struck in with power at every 
recurrence of the ** L-o-s-t c-h-i-l-d!’"’ Some of us 
also set about committing to memory the descriptive 
passage, and ere long we were able to give Isaac some 
help on that. 

At every corner our numbers were increased. Boys 
came running down the cross streets from each side, 
and most of them joimed us enthusiastically. The 
most bashful vocalist among them felt fully compe- 
tent for the chorus, and not a few quickly caught the 
recitative. Two of them contributed to the instru- 
mental music by bringing their mothers’ dinner-bells. 

Within half an hour we had a vast throng, which 
instinctively disposed itself in a sort of rude order, 
two abreast. Through one street and into another 
went the procession, slowly threading all the ways of 
the town. 

“D-i-n-g d-o-n-g! d-i-n-g d-o-n-g!” would come 
from the leader’s bell, and then from his throat the 
‘* L-o-s-t c-h-i-l-d! Three years old—had on when”— 
and those who did not know the song very perfectly 
would pick up the words as he dropped them; and 
newer comers would take them at second-hand from 
them; and so the doleful story would go rolling and 
echoing down the line, until the “ Mrs. Mulrooney 
Brown street—Mulrooney Brown street— rooney 
Brown street— Brown street—s-t-r-e-e-t,” and the 
jangle of the dinner-bells was heard at the tail of the 
procession, sumetimes around the corner in another 
street. 

Doors and windows were thrown open as we ap- 
proached, and heads thrust out in amazement. They 
might have thought we were searching for the lost 
tribes of the children of Israel instead of Mrs. Mul- 
rooney’s single infant. 

Often when a father and mother were standing in 
their door, looking at the strange spectacle, their boy 

was seen to dart out between them, run down the 
steps and join the procession. The way the misfort- 
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the imaginations and drawn out the sympathies of 
juvenile humanity was a spectacle to move a heart of 
stone. The Children’s Crusade was utterly eclipsed. 
If we had been ordered to*search every closet and 
drag every well in the city it would have been 
promptly done. But our only defined duties were 
vocal and ambulative, and we performed them with 
unction. 

It must have been near midnight when a horseman 
dashed down the street, and drew rein at the head of 
the procession. Our army had ceased to receive ac- 
cessions, for it now included every available boy in 
the town. But the enthusiasm was unabated, there 
were no desertions, the bell still clanged at regular 
intervals, and we were in full cry. 

The horseman spoke briefly to Isaac and rode off. 
Word came down the line “ The child is found,” and 
a sudden silence fell upon that city. The principle of 
cohesion being lost, the procession immediately went 
to pieces like a raft with its pins drawn out; and ina 
few minutes a thousand anxious mothers reclaimed 
the boys who seemed more than half lost to them in 
being out at such an unseasonable hour. 

As for Mrs. Mulrooney’s hopeful, three years old, 
had on when left home, etc., he was found in his 
mother’s hen-coop, where he had lain down and gone 
to sleep with an egg in each hand. 


SSS <a 


GREAT FUN. 
By T. D. 


7 OU can’t always tell by the looks of a house 

what's going on inside. 

Mrs. Swan’s blinds were all drawn down neatly and 
no little head appeared at the window in any part of 
the front. Brown stone, plate glass and white linen, 
that was all there was to beseen; and as it was Thurs- 
day afternoon of course I thought, Bridget has made 
the kitchen tidy and gone out; Nancy has taken the 
children to the Park ; Rhoda is sewing buttons and 
patches on the clean clothes, and is ready to open the 
door if any one should call. So I rang the bell and 
waited—half a minute. 

The door flew open, and a great big cooking apron 
pretty near the ground, much lower down than 1 
looked at first, jumped up and found a pair of arms 
to fling round my neck while it shouted, 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’vecome! Come right down 
stairs. Everybody’s out and everything’s lovely!" 

If everybody was out, what was making the noise 
I heard on the staircase? and what hindered us from 
getting to the foot of the stairs? It looked like four 
children, some of them I knew the names of and some 
I didn’t, and talking at the pitch of their voices they 
turned before us and led the way to the kitchen 
where the rest were. The confusion and noise were 
89 great that at first they did not seem to be talking, 
but they understood one another; and it was a sort 
of cooking-school run wild. I found this out without 
being told. 

Fred and Joe were the first things I saw distinctly. 
They had the molasses jug on the window sill, where 
Joe tipped it so as to fill the saucepan Fred held. 
They had bad luck the first time, they said, and spill- 
ed some. Jimmy tumbled in it; but they had wiped 
him off. It wouldn’t do any harm, and they’d make 
it up to him in candy. 

Mat was making her second jelly cake. The first 
one was so good they had eaten it, and she was going 
to make another for tea so her mamma might know 
how good it was. All the party smacked their lips 
and said, ‘‘Splendid!’’ in chorus whenever this per- 
formance was mentioned. ‘Only the frosting,’’ said 
Milly. ‘‘Fanny said I must put flour in, and that 
spoiled it.” 

** No, it didn’t!” 

‘1 liked it better!” 

‘The splendidest cake I ever tasted!” and so on. 

“But why don’t you look in your cookery book ?” 
said I. 

*“We don’t cook with a book,” was the scornful 
reply. 

“Onl” 

‘Course not. Fan makes’em all out of her head.” 

‘*There’s somebody knocking at the door.” 

‘‘ All right; that’s the grocer with more eggs and 
raisins. Jimmy ran over and told him.” 

**But what will everybody say when they come 
home ?” 

“Oh, nothing! We often do it when Bridget’s out. 
Mamma says it’s good for us, and Joe and Milly know 
lots of receipts.” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? Our Norah won't let us 
go into the kitchen, and mamma likes us to practice 
and study our lessons. Aunty gave me ‘Six Little 
Cooks,’ and we know the things to do, if they’d only 
let us.” 

“Well, P'll give Fanny ‘Dora’s Housekeeping’ if 
she’ll quit ‘making them out of her head.’ ” 

“TI guess you forget that Fanny can’t read—much, | 
mean,” said Fred. ‘‘ But she can do lots of other 
things,’ he added, seeing Fan’s flushed face, *‘and 
reading isn’t hard. She can learn any time she wants 
to.” 

“Come along, now, and see all we’ve made,” said 
Mattie. Just as she said this the door bell rang again, 
and I heard Mrs. Swan’s voice in the upper hall prom- 
ising the eager little cooks that she would not come 
to the dining room till tea was all ready, so that she 
might have a splendid surprise. 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


(The Professor is going to give the Editor of the Christian 
Union just one more chance, and that is all. Last week the 
“North Pole” stopped as though it had been driven into the 
ground and the Professor shot. The truth is that the Pole 
was a good deal longer when the Professor left the Christian 
Union office, and the Editor, just because he was “ crowded,” 
as he says, cut off the end—the very best and most beautiful 
part; for it was calculated to draw tears from the eyes of the 
youngest and most heartless child in a way that perhaps the 
end of no other pole had ever done before. 

The Professor talked pleasantly but firmly with the Editor 
about it, and although at one time it looked as though there 
might be trouble, things were considerably smoothed over 
when the Editor hinted at a reduction of the Professor's 
salary in case the puzzle copy were missing again. You see, 
subscribers began visiting him and threatening to stop their 
papers after the absence of puzzles the other week. Then the 
Professor said, as he says now, that he has always liked the 
Editor very much indeed—liked him better than any man he 
has ever known since George Washington. Let's see; no, 
he'll not except even George. 

This week we shall be told about an amusement that is 
becoming very popular with boys of a nautical turn.] 

MINIATURE YACHTS. ‘ 

HF first thing to be considered in the construction 

of a miniature yacht is of course the model; and 

to obtain the most satisfactory results the best way 1s 

to make a full draught, but as there are doubtless 

many interested in miniature yachting who have 

never plunged into the mysteries of ‘“‘ meta center’’ 

or ‘area of L. W. L.,’’ we will endeavor to explain a 

less scientific and easier plan for obtaining almost as 
satisfactory results. 

Procure a three-foot board about six inches wide, 
and upon one side of it draw a sheer plan, or vertical 
longitudinal section, of the boat (Fig. A, 1), and draw 
perpendiculars across it at equal distances throughout 
the entire length, with a ‘“‘sheer-line”’ showing the 
fore and aft curve of the deck and outlines of the 
keel, stem and stern; then, taking a smooth piece of 
thin wood, cut out a half-breadth pian of the midship 
section (Fig. A, 2), and fasten it securely where the 
widest part of the boat is to come; nail a strip of 
wood along the lower edge of the sheer plan as a keel, 
fasten a stem-piece forward and a transom-timber or 
stern-piece aft, and then by bending a number of 
battens over the midship section and fastening them 
at the ends to the stem and stern pieces, a very fair 
half model is obtained (Fig. B), which can be altered 
to suit the eye by inserting timbers at each of the 
perpendiculars. 

Having constructed the half model satisfactorily, 
the next thing to be considered is its enlargement 
into the miniature yacht, and as the easiest and most 
generally known way of building one of these little 
vessels is to shape it out of a block, we will consider 
this method alone. 

In length it had best not exceed five feet, as exces- 
sive size would make it unwieldy to handle, and, if 
proving smart, ex- 
ceedingly hard to @ 


catch in a brisk ——— ‘ @ 
breeze, to cay) @ | | | | | | | LY] Let 
nothing of time “ 
allowance. In re- 
gard to breadth 
and depth it is 
much better not 
to run into ex- 
tremes either way 
unless the yacht 
is to sail in very 
jumpy water, 
when an increase 
in depth would be 
beneficial; exces- 
sive beam, how- 
ever, seldom gives 
an improvement 
in speed and never 
in weatherly qual- 
ities. 

Let us suppose 
that a well-sea- 
soned pine block 
has been obtained, say sixty inches long by eighteen 
wide and nine deep. Plane the upper side smooth 
and draw lines across its width corresponding in 
number to the perpendiculars in the half model, and 
at equal distances from one another; strike a center 
line througb the block, and from it on both sides lay 
off on each division line five-thirds of the width of 
the half model at the corresponding perpendiculars; 
run a curve through these points, and a deck outline 
will be the result which when cut out will leave a 
flat boat with vertical sides (Fig. C). Plane one of 
these sides and draw perpendiculars down it cor- 
responding to the division lines in the deck plan; 
then measure on the half model the distance from the 
deck to the turn of the bilge on each timber section, 
and, multiplying it by five-thirds, lay it off from the 
sheer line of the deck on every corresponding per- 
pendicular in the block; sweep a curve through these 
points and it will give the hip line (Fig. C.) Strike a 
center line on the bottom of the block and draw a 
line three-fourths of an inch from it on each side, 
leaving a width of an inch and a half for the keel. 
Draw a line for guidance in reducing the block to 
shape indicated in the cut (rabbet line aft), or in 
technical terms: Spring a curve from the midship 


(7. a) 








section to the transom timber for the rabbet line of 
the deadwoods, and then cut away the wood untila 
straight edge can be placed so as to touch both hip 
line and rabbet line at any perpendicular throughout 
the entire length of the boat; this will give a boat 
shaped like Fug. D. 

The next thing on the programme is to enlarge the 
half section at each perpendicular on the half model, 
which may be done ina very simple way. Take the 
section to be enlarged out of the model and laying it 
upon a piece of paper mark around it with a pencil, 
draw a square surrounding it, and divide it into a 
number of smaller squares. Multiply the length and 
width of the square by 5-3 and construct a larger 
square; divide this into the same number of squares 
as the other, and then with a pencil draw the enlarged 
section by making the line pass through the same di- 
visions in the large square that it did in the small one 
(Fig. E); this operation must of course be repeated 
for each section. Having enlarged all the half sec- 
tions some heavy pasteboard must be procured, and 
the reverse of each section cut in it (Fig. F); then 


with a small 
ttt TT 6B 





plane or spoke- 
shave round off 
the square bilge 
on the block (Fig. 
m®*® 1), beginning at 
the midship sec- 
tion and work- 
ing forward and 
aft until the 
pasteboard 
moulds fit accurately at their respective sections; re- 
peat this operation on the other side, and the exterior 
is done for the time being. 

The next job is digging out the inside of the boat, 
and as this is done principally by main strength and 
a gouge little need be said except that, after leaving a 
half inch rim to screw the deck to, the thinner it 1s 
dug out the better. This being done, take very coarse 
sand paper and go over'the outside of the boat with 
it, being careful always to work the paper at right 
angles to the grain of the wood; repeat this three or 
four times, taking finer paper each time, and finish 
with emery; this will give a good smooth surface. 

After fastening on the keel —which is best done by 
screws passing down through the bottom from the 
inside—all that remains is to give the inside a good 
coat of paint and screw the deck on, and as this last 
is a rather important operation it had better be de- 
scribed more in detail. The deck should be of half 
inch pine, as it is apt to warp if made any thinner. 
Cut it out so as to fit accurately to the boat, and paint 
the under side, then upon the edge or rim previously 
referred to lay a heavy coating of white lead, which 
will render the boat perfectly water-tight when the 
deck is screwed down. The hull of the boat is now 
completed, and after receiving a couple of good coats 
of paint is ready for her spars and ballast. 

MARTIN GALE. 














VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 
By L. B. 

‘* [ T is very hard to be good!”’ sighed little Freddie ; 

- he seemed pretty near giving it up fora bad job, 
to-day at least, and “letting himself go,” as he ex. 
pressed it. He was carrying the heavy baby, to help 
mother, and his thin little legs were just as tired as 
tired could be. Suddenly he saw a pretty little gray 
squirrel dart across his path, almost over his bare feet, 
and run nimbly up the branches of an oak-tree over- 
head. Now of all things that Freddie wanted he was 
most anxious for just such a squirrel, to keep in a 
cage. He knew where he could find plenty of nice 
nuts to feed it; and he could catch this fellow in no 
time, if—it were not for the baby. Why was it he 
must always be taking care of her just when all the 
other boys were playing! He might have had a 
splendid time off fishing this Saturday with Tom 
Mason if the baby had not been—been—well! if she 
had been asleep, and mother had not had so much 
ironing! 

It was hard to be dragging around, lugging her; 
and just when these thoughts were passing through 
Freddie’s mind, just then, God sent a whisper into his 
ear, and it sounded so very clear he almost thought 
somebody had heard his complaining words. It 
stopped Freddie short, and he drew the little baby 
sister closer to him, and it made him feel how dear a 
little burden she really was. He had been very near 
forgetting mother’s last words of caution, as she 
wrapped her up and kissed her; and if he had laid 
her on the damp grass while he chaseg the squirrel 
he would be sure to see the “sorry look’’ come into 
mother’s face, and hear her say, ‘Oh Freddie, my 
boy, how could you?’ So having been stopped, as I 
told you, he only looked up at the saucy little squirrel, 
who sat on a branch not very far off looking down at 
him with a merry little twinkle in his black eyes, 
and twisting his head from side to side to see, perhaps, 
if all was safe. It was a sore temptation still, to the 
active little boy; and it was getting hold of him 
again with a new power when a loud peport of a gun 
rang through the air above him, and in much less 
time than it takes me to tell you the poor happy little 
squirrel was lying dead on the ground at his feet. 








Freddie’s breath came quick; he knew well whose 


voice had stopped him and saved him from being 
shot, and from the sin of disobedience too. 

The baby now cried hard, for she was frightened 
by the noise, and it was while he was kissing and 
trying to quiet ber that a young man sprang over 
the fence behind them and was about to pick up the 
squirrel he had shot, when the sight of the two little 
children almost under the tree into which he had 
fired his gun made him stand still. He threw him- 
self down by the boy on the grass, and began to talk 
to Freddie, and play a little with the baby. Freddie 
told how he had wanted to climb the tree for the 
squirrel, and why he did not. The young man said 
nothing more, excepting to ask Freddie his name and 
where he lived, and then springing up he said good- 
by and was over the fence again, taking the grey 
squirrel with him. 

A few days passed by, and he had quite forgotten 
the squirrel and his disappointment when, going out 
quite early one morning after wood, he saw behind 
the house, close to the wood-pile, a‘cage, and in ita 
grey squirrel with just the 3ame bright eyes as the 
other one, and on the wire there was a card with the 
words, ‘*Freddie Stone,” in large letters, upon it. 








PUZZLES. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
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The lines formed by stars indicate the same word of 
five letters. 

The first line means even more than unusually ex- 
cellent. 

The second line, the name of a female. 

The third line, one who makes a very loud noise. 

The fourth line, a female name. 

The fifth line as indicated above. 

TRANSPOSED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The words, after the letters have been transposed, 
form a double acrostic whose initials and finals each 
pame a gem. 

1. Change an ambush to a species of fruit. 

2. Change an insect to also. 

3. Change not of kin to not young. 

4. Change a native of a foreign country to a resi- 
dence. 

5. Change not present to a lake in Europe. 

6. Change a city in Cent. America to a boy’s name. 

7. Change a reptile to an emotion. 

The Ist is a word of five letters; the 2d, of four; 
the 3d, of five; the 4th, of five; the 5th, of five; the 
6th, of four; the 7th, of five. De F. 

AN OLD PUZZLE REWRITTEN. 

“If you please, sir, I’m a poor boy, but I'm awfully 
smart and [ want to work.”’ 

The storekeeper looked at his customer in astonish- 
ment. The boy was a little bit of a fellow, and his 
chin came just over the top of the counter. 

‘* Well,” said the storekeeper, “ you seem to havea 
pretty good idea of yourself.” 

‘*That’s so,”’ said the boy; “I lost my last place 
‘cause I was smart.”’ 

* All right, then; I'll show you where you make a 
great mistake when you say you're {smart. Do you 
see that jug over there?”’ 

“No, sir,”’ said the boy, looking hard at a green box 
marked ‘Six gross safety pins.”’ 

‘“*Not there; ’way back in the store.” 

“QO, yes,” said the boy. 

‘““Now that jug is full of vinegar; it holds eight 
quarts. I’ve an order for four quarts, but haven't 
any empty measures excepting one holding three and 
another five quarts. Now, if you’re as smart as you 
say you are, perhaps you can measure the four quarts 
from the eight by using the three and the five?” 

“T can do it,” said the boy, “‘ just as easy as fishing.” 

“If you do, I'll give you $2 a week and your clothes. 
No guessing, now; you must measure exactly.” 

“All night,” said the boy; “have your tailor herein 
fifteen minutes to measure me, please.”’ 

The tailor might have come even earlier, as the boy 
had the four quarts of vinegar measured out in less 
than five minutes. 

How did he do it? 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

My whole is a proverb of four words—two in the 
initials and two in the finals. 1. One who acts for 
another. 2. A kind of tree. 3. Behind time. 4. From 
marble or wood. 5. Destiny. 6. Complies with. 7. 
To use extravagant language. 


ANSWERS TV PUZZLES OF JAN. ®. 


Enigma.—* To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 

Anagrams.—1. Charlotte Bronte. 2. Maria eworth. 3. 
Caroline Herschell. 4. Henrietta Son . 5. Mary Somer- 
ville. 6. Sara Coleridge. 7. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 8. Mary 
A. Livermore. 

Deletions.—1. About, abut. 2. Actus, acus. 3. Shoad, 
shad. 4. Sepal, seal. 5. Solon,soon. 6. Faded, Faed. 

Enigma.—Benjamin Disraeli. 

Cube Puzzle.— Curtatled Remainders.- 
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ETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 

REMARK in some American news- 
paper which has recently come 
under my eye, to the effect that very 
little was known of what is being done 
for the relief of the soldiers and other 
sufferers from the war in Turkey, sug- 
gests to me to make some statements of 
what has been done. The benevolent 
agencies at work have been varied, and, 
in the aggregate, a good deal has been 
accomplished, relieving, to some small 
extent at least, the dark record of the 
fierce passions and the cruelties which 
have been so characteristic of the war. 
It will be remembered that after the 
massacres in Bulgaria in 1876 a large 
fund (nearly $100,000) was collected, 
principally in England, for the relief of 
the suffering Bulgarians. Some three- 
fourths of this sum was expended be- 
fore the present war broke out. The 
remainder has since been used to feed 
and clothe, as far as it would go, the 
thousands of Bulgarians who in the vi- 
cissitudes of the war have been driven 
from their homes and deprived of all 
their possessions, It will be remembered, 
alsu, that Lady Strangford (whose de- 
ceased husband, once connected with 
the British Embassy here, was a great 
friend of the Bulgarians) collected in 
England a larger sum even (some S140,- 
000) and came out herself to administer 
it in aid of the sufferers at the time 
of the massacres. After the war 
broke out she collected more money and 
came again, and with her agents has 
done much, especially for the wounded 
and sick soldiers, by the hospitals and 
the ambulance services which she bas 
established in European Turkey. Ot 
the benevolent enterprises which have 
been started since the war began I may 
mention, first, that of the ‘Stafford 
House Committee,’ working in England 
under the presidency of the Duke of 
Sutherland. This committee have sent 
out a large number of Euglish surgeons 


and nurses with medical and other 
stores. Its agents and supplies have 


gone to the various Turkish camps both 
in Asia and in Europe. Upto December 
last its agents had had under their care 
more than 30,000 sick and wounded sol- 
diers. Within the first four months of 
the war the committee had expended 
more than $100,000 in its work of beney- 
olence. Another enterprise is what is 
called *The Turkish Compassionate 
Fund,” collected and administered under 
the patronage of the very wealthy and 
benevolent Baroness, Burdett-Coutts, of 
England. Aid has been given from this 
fund to non-combatants, especially to 
the thousands of refugees from the war 
in various places and of all nationali- 
ties. Two hospitals have been estab- 
lished here for the sick of this class, 
and great quantities of food and cloth- 
ing sent to others of the same 
in the interior. A number of Jewish 
benevolent associations in London, 
Paris and other. places have coiip- 
erated with the managers of this fund, 
and thus, through its agents, have 
provided for the numerous Jewish ref- 
ugees from the regions affetted by the 
war. In some places American mission- 
aries have rendered assistance in the 
administration of this compassionate 
fund. So much for the principal streams 
ef benevolence that have flowed in from 
abroad. Here in Turkey there have 
been in most of the larger cities of the 
empire local associations for the relief 
of refugees in their own vicinity, or of 
the sick and wounded in thearmy. In 
Adrianople more than $10,000 was con- 
tributed and expended in the vicinity. 
Most of these local associations have 
been international-natives. Turks and 
Christians, and foreigners of all nation- 
alities, have worked together. 

Early in the war a Turkish braucb of 
the International ‘“‘ Red Cross Society” 
was organized in this city. The society 
of the Red Cross is an association which 
has been organized, with branches in 
various countries of Europe, for the 
relief of the wounded and sick in war. 
Its operations are based upon the prin- 
ciples adopted by the European Powers 
in reference to the neutrality of medical 
men and stores after the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1864. The branch organized 
here is called the “ Society of the Red 
Crescent.” The Sultan himself is its 
president. On its committee are prom- 


class 


inent men of all nationalities,—Turks, 
Christians, and foreigners. Large sums 
have flowed intoits treasury from Turk- 
ish sources, and it has received much 
aid from other branches of the Red 
Cross Society. The committee meet in 
the Imperial Palace occupied by the 
Sultan, and the flag of the Society—a 
red crescent on a white ground—has 
floated for some mopths over a hospital 
in a part of another of the Imperial 
palaces. The funds and energies of this 
Society have been expended, of course, 
in providing for the wants of wounded 
and sick soldiers in the various camps. 
The War Department of the Government 
provides medical men and supplies for 
its armies toa very limited extent, and 
thousands of its soldiers owe their re- 
covery from sickness and wounds to 
these benevolent organizations. 

Just now we are hearing many ru- 
mors of coming peace, and, at the same 
time are seeing on a larger scale than 


ever before the pitiable results of the 
war. The Russians, having crossed the 
Balkan mountains at various points, 


are now sweeping over the plains of 
Roumelia with irresistible forces. In the 
terror and confusion of their approach 
not only do the Turks flee, but there 
seems to be a general stampede of all 
classes from the villages and towns 
lying in their path. Refugees, to the 
number variously estimated from fifty 
to one hundred thousand, have come to 
this city within the last ten days. For 
tWwo days a wintry snowstorm has been 
upon us, and in the midst of it troops of 
these poor people have been passing 
through our streets in every direction 
seeking food and shelter. Many have 
died on the road and since their arrival 
here from cold and hunger. Our whole 
city is moved at their coming. The 
Government is making very commend- 
able efforts for their relief, throwing 
open the mosques and other public 
buildings for lodging places and making 
daily distributions of bread. The agents 
of the Stafford House Committee and of 
the compassionate fund above-men- 
tioned have undertaken to meet, as far 
as they are able, the crowds who come in 
on the railways and give them warm 
food upon their arrival. What they do 
is done on system and with great per- 
severance, 80 that much is accomplished 
even with their limited means. Still 
the amount of unrelieved and unre- 
lievable suffering is apalling and must 
increase unless, Which may God 1n his 
mercy grant, peace speedily come. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan, 22, 1878. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


PAY Churches, etc,, known to the public since 
S46. are made at ** THE MENEELY BEtL 




















Foun VDRY,’? West TROY,N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establi- { in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 b. 2d St, Cinet--ath 


MENEELY & eka 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture u superior quality of Bel's 
Special attention given to CHURC H BELLS 
t2# illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and Jabor, and increase 
on manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
#10 to He on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture fre acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class; 














having merited and received Highest Honors |’ 


at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Illustrated 
Catalogues und Reduced Price Lists (November 
(877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq., NEW 
YORK; 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








25! Elegant Cards, no two alike, with same, 
0c. post puid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ORGANS § Superb $340 Organs, only $95. 
ren eR GO. Bonutite $650 Pianos, 
$195 on y le autifu ianos, 
crys Spe, new, pn 15 days’ test or 
Sar bargains, want them lacenaeeed. Age 
wanted. Paper free. Address DANTELPIANOS 
- BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 

Price 25 cents. 


Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St, 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway, No. 1 Astor House, 
No. 944 Broadway, No. 8S Battery Place, 
Depo: toot of Courtiandt s:., 

Depot toot of Desbrosses St., 

Depot Jersey City. 











t#” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Pbila- 
delphia local time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 


FRANK hey tel L. P. FARM 
nera! Mana aon Pass. Agent. 
si MUEL « ARPENTK 
Genera! Eastern Pass. _ 
526 Broadway, New York. 





TEXAS 


— o—- 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub- 
scribe for the FORT W: RTH DEM- 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy, in his 
“ Kig Trip,” says,“ it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.”” Subscription orice, 1 year. 
2.0; six months, $1.00. Send 10 
cents for ene copy with Texas 
ones ment 
address, DEMOCRAT, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





QSMUN’s 










CONSUMPTION 


Can be cured by the continued use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acure forConsamp- Ss 
tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
0 diseases, Ask yourdrazgistfor 0sman’s / = 
Ifhe has not got it, I will, on receipt J 
of $5 send6botties.C. 4. OSMUN 
13, 7th Ave. N.Y. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.0. Box 5443. 41 and 38 Vesey St.. New Vork City. 


Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & COQO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 






















FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c 


SEEDS 


All the leading and most desirable kinds of 


Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
will be found in my new priced list. Mailed 
free. 

ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 

















y) / Our Seed Catalogue, 


Cor taining complete lists of all the 
leading VEGETABLE, FIELD 
and FARM SEEDS, and especially of Seeds 
for ROOT AND FODDER CROPS, is now 
ready for mailing. and will be sent to all who apply 
inclosing stamp for postage. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
1S9 and 191 Water &St., 
NEW YORK. 


Postage Paid. 


Your selection from the following: Ageratums, 
Bouvardias, Begorias, Callas, Cupheas, Coleus, 
Daises, Fuchsias, Feverfew, Fragrariu, Geraniums, 
Gladiolus, Heliotropes. Ivies, Lantanas, Pans es, 
Pomegranates, Pilea, Pinks, Smilax. #tevia. Tube- 
roses, bel gen om or Viclets. Send for our pew 
catalogue. (free to all,) containing a description of 
all the leading varieties of plants and hew to 
treat them, We claim it to be the cheapest list 
ever offered to the public. THOS. ELVEKSON 

Hillside Gree nhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


P. O. Box 376. 
[Q rtowenine 5 
PLANTS FOR 


By Mail. 








SEND ¥ You R ADDRESS TO 0) 
0 E. A. REEVES, 


Q 58 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


fy] FOR HIS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS FOR 15878. 0 


cH te 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully 


illustrated. ( 

() Established in 1854, ~ 

TUM TM 

PP > Aa flies 
yyt ES es 


Wis Sat 
















Naar Raton ro 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 

world. It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of 
ane Lilustrations, and six Chromo Plates of Flowers, 
beautifully drawn and colored from nature. Price 
50 cents in puper covers; £1.00 in elegant cloth. 
Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
32 pxges, fine lilustrations, and Colored Pate in 
every number. Price $1.25a year; Five copies for 
5. 

Vick’s Catalogue. — 300 illustrations, only 2 
cts. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 





ENT FREE on application—Briacas & BRO.’s 

Fiower and Vegetable Catalogue. TO large 

crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., or CHICAGO, iis. 


SEED WAREHOUSE 


1§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


: NEW DEPARTURE. 


At the solicitation of many of our friends. 

we this season publish our ©¢ utalogue of 

} yosetable, Agricultural, Flower, and 
8 


Tree See 2, together with all the Novel- 
ties of the Season, under one Cover, etree 
to all on application by mail. } 








SCARLET, “m=, Viciet, Zeliw, Purple, Maroon 
BROWN. i Color any artich 

eamon’s Dyes ofaika wonton 
ane “gwpem bes ts ah he apr ieee for all fat 
BLU naving me = ante mill Sadie’ ov Minar os 










. 28 good as new by being colored with Leamon’s Dyes 
* The expense is trifling. Wee specially recommend the 
RED. Black as much better than pecmeed. Sold by druggists, or 
any color sent by Mail for Five for 
$1.00. fan i for Book and beautiful Samp les, Free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO -- Prop riewors, Burlington. Vt. 


ISS AG 


for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
mposterssien. Chronic Bronchitis, and allaymng 
tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking of 
singing. Prepared only by 
H. A, CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and_ sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 25 Centa. 


RTIFICIAL PLANTS AND VINES for 
Hanging Baskets, Bouquets, &c. Almost 

















LONDOR, 
, 4 
“ < 
USE ONLY Xo On -2 
SS sean 
x Zl oe 
Shao 
of fe535 
nn n 
$Lluc, Bi REM TIE 
EAU «SRY PERE 
of EEE 

= 
c upe 

a 

zao 
a 7? 8 sts 

SOLD EVERYWHERE ra f 





equal to Natural Piants,and fur superior to wax 
work. Address GEORGE AKER, 97 North 
Second 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 




















Fes. 20, 1878 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


Estimates wil! be given on application. 
measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 

Specia! discounts on large advertisements, ana 
en.repeaied insertions. 

is payable munthly, unless otherwise agreed. 

Advertisements sent by parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money, 
or by satistactory references. 

Advertisements for the inside pages should be 
received by saturday A.M., and for the outside 
page on Monday previous to date of issue. 

Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
eles the origin and growth of the Bastern 
Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 
A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 
ment, delivered in Piymouth Church, Decem- 
ber 16th, 1877. 

G2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for cents. No.6 for 10 cents. 


Agate 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $8.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Ciergymen, $2.50. 
To new subseribers cn trial for three months, 7% 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
7 PARK PLACK. NEW vous. 


PLAIN FACTS: | 


Aiiiiiiadin to Read 
AND CONSIDER. 


The SPRINCFIELD (Mass. DAILY 
UNION bas a larger circulation in Spring- 
tield, and within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
than any other paper published. Is taken by 
more families within those limits than any 
other paper. 

The SPRINGFIELD (Mass. WEEK- 
LY UNION bas a larger circulation, local 
and general, than any other Weekly News- 
paper in New England, outside of Boston. 
The UNILON ie not only the Best Advertis 
ing Medium, but also the Cheapest. 





For terms, address 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mlass., 
or write or apply to any of the leading Adver- 
tising Agencies in the United States and Can- 
ada. Sample Copies of either the Daily or 
Weekly Union sent free. 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Needies, 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


It WILL AMUSE and steatly instruct the 
children to have one of the Blackboards adver- 
tised on page 176. It costs only 60 cts. Try one! 


Cm 40 EX. MIXEDCA RDS. name in Gold 
only iWe. Allen Printing Co., Clintonville Ct 











50 Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case, lic., pe 
no 2alike, 10e. Outfit Ge. Dowa & Co.. Bristo 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stam 
Ag’ts’ Outfit .10ec. L.C.COE & CO.. Bristol. 


4 Mixed ¢ Cord 
outfit, 1c. 








A}! get 10 cts. Agents’ 
Od., Nassau, N. Y. 





FHIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
ife Insurance Gompany. 


OFFICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
JANUARY Ist, 1878. 
Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist,1877, - - - 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Premiums received and deferred .................. . $6,232,389 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877........... 432,695 io $5,799,699 30 


Interest received and accrued. 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 
$40,398,054 67 


$32,730,898 20 








DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.......................0 6... c cece eee $1,638,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted.... ............0 ccc eee cece eee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reimeurances..... .... 2.2.22 .cccccceccccsccccce secses 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies.. ... .-. 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, 501,025 90 


advertising, pres eit ete. . 
Reduction of premiums on United States (ae 12 74 
ee ee ee eee 
Contingent fund to cover any ene ¢ in value of 
I £6 5 dick SOUT 18543050550 phebS ews eebEs cots ee eee, _ 2 000 00 


73,142 72 $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 





ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received........... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York C epee and other stocks (market 
value $13,379,930 33).. .. 12,875,584 69 
i ali anges acmed wil pnp wi alk 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mort es, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the saeeptiel 
as additional collateral security).... ... 
*Loans on existing policies (the ety held by ‘the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums i “existing polic ies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Ist, 1878 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collec- 
tion (estimated reserve on these ‘assem 8 $074, wie included in 
liabilities). . paaeaier enh 
Agents’ balances.. 
Accrued interest on inv estments to Jan. Ist, ae 


15,379,202 23 
695,234 74 
396,289 26 


167,183 37 
56,945 97 
315,895 35 
—— — — $34.452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..... 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1878.. 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete. 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; partic ipating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent., Carlisle, get premise. ..........2.. | scccccsccaesees 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a4 per cent. reserve on existing aamened of = class. 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... gt aa 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 


I OE 0 RE DOE, no oan tan sc cancer <o0sseneeees so sestaawecsonas . $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 4 per ‘cent., over.. 6,000,000 00 

From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144.49 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


504,345 64 
$34,957,250 93 


348,069 48 
112,897 84 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 
Number of policies in force January Ist, a6 ee ah alias 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877...... 
Number of policies in force January ay 187. 8. ink wbx dangedemlee went 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876....... 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877. 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878. . 


Divisible oom at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, 


jamie gheCeds MMias kegs speness $126,132,119 
127,748,478 
127,901,887 


2,499,656. 
626,816. 
2,664,144. 


TRUSTEES. 


fone FRANKLIN, WIL 


LIAM H. APPLETON, 
T B. eat 


WILLTAM | BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, Sierident. 
LIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres. and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, ae D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D Residenge, 109 26th St. | 
HENRY TUCK, M.D‘, Residence, "¢ Medical Examiners. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 3" 


lo any rR & advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


YER ON’S MANUAL 
FOR ER & SIRS. 160 oF . More complete 
than any which have preceded Jives the names EV 
circulation, 24, pave siti sin, rates -* several thousand 
a States and Canada, and Madiso n University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 

me of value to an advertiser | Year Stop'é Sept. 13. "AG. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
Institate h 


be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
ced, Th ial offers and Commercial Co Coen. I wognené 
1202. For both sexes. A SEA 


haye been 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
direct route from New York to nm. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEH, A.M., Principal, 
B. Greenwich RI. 


UR 
EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languages. iF eating and Music. 
. DAVID H. MOORK, D.D., PREST. 

















send for it before spending any money in newspaper 
advertising. Address N. c SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building. Philadelnhia 





Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4th, 1876, and October 21st, 1876. 
Always right side up ,every 
part can be cleaned with the 
finger, no use for brush. 
Ask your druggist for it or 
order from manufacturer. 
Price 0 cts, Agents wanted. 
Send tor cireulur and price 
ltet of rubber goods. 
C. B. DICKINSON, 

349 Adams, e¢., Brooklyn, N. # 


HARDING & CO. 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 

FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
At Low Prices. 

HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton &t., 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas<« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and pavgnce Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods on our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 
___aind No. 146 State St, Chicago, 
M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concerd, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Husse, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 











Brooklyn. 














Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 


AGENTS WANTED. — 











KY VERY Agent, Canvasser, Trader or 
peculator should read the Agent’s Jour- 
ae t tells you who keeps the best selling Goods 


for you to handle. It saves zon from Frauds, 
Swindlers, &c. Gives you valuabie suggestions 
relating to Canvassing. Full of funny anecdotes 
and spicy stories, &c. A Rantenany bound 24 page 


ane Copy sent Fr 
adress, AGEN Ts JOU RNAL, New York. — 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O, 


$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Seompie 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fletcher, 11 Dey St. Y. 




















SAMIR dot t 


imitation Rose 

Coral Set Breast- 

pin and -ardrops, 
sent post- 
paid toa 

for. nts. 

sets f.1 ® 


ts. 
PImitation Coral 
“sleeve Buttons 


16 
sents. ore reauised onall Canadian o1 orders, 
e. Extra inducements 


to 
ry rent BR 1 4,C0., 14 Clinton 


$2500 


Rr ROBINSON'S 


ymn & Tune 18 Boox, 
sonnet Sit SANCTUAR 


AND ciara 


MS ssa fMis 1 SONGS 
bal sm 


™ GUPEL SONGS 2” 


’ <a MEETING & FAMILY: 


OAS Bh BARNES rs COMPANY = 


NewYork, dhicaso & New Orleang:. 




















[SSO MME ekbce een 


Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for 40 cents; | _ Supplies Principals for Public Schools, A 
or with address for @ cents. These are FIRST | Mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, 

CLASS VISITING CARDS, elegantly printed on | #24 Governesses; gives intormation to Parents ‘of 
superior Bristol Stock. and are not to be confound- | #904 sehouls. 

ed witb the common, trash things 80 generally = going abroad or to the country prompt- 


advertised. SPECIMENS IL F ly 

mAh - 8S OR wavy to Mise M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
Address THE ALERT PRINTING CO., 268 12th eachers’ Agency, 23 Union Sonare (Broad- 

Street, Routh Brovklyn. N. Y. wer side), New Yorr 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 











DITMAN'’S SEA SALT 


'o real sea _ water at will, dis- 
solve vii salt in in ordinary water. 


This 

solu all the health-giving 
qualities = Bnd to toute c vprouee ot natural sea- 
qraser, ile s om fhe organic 
urities sh t Se yp | or gai e by drug- 


—_ ste generally. ly. 


ww 7D Barctay Ste. N.Y. 


2 New Year Cards, with name, We. 25 E 
tra Mixed l0c. Geo. I. Reed & Co..Nassau, 





. hake 
_—— 
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oaTouOSOOET. OF ©. PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO: | 
‘*‘THE SEASONS.’’ 
GRAND PUBLICREHEARSAL, WEDNESDAY 





FOR THE HOME—FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS-—FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface. 
MADE WITH 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an INDISPENSA- 
BLE ARTICLE, not only inthe Home, but to School 
Teachers and Sabbath-schoo! Superintendents, and to 
all classes of instructors, including MOTHERS AT 
HOME, Lecturers and Professors; and it is admitted 
by all that in no way can impressions upon the mem- 
ory of the children be made so lasting as by means of 
illustration upoa the Blackboard. 

Superintendents of Sabbath-schools will find these 
Blackboards peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the 
illustrations may be drawn at leisure during the week 
and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand 
to the school. 


rano; MR. GEORGE SIMPSON, bee 

. STODDARD, Baritone; and 1 DAM: 
ROSCH ano his Grand Orchestra. 

Reserves ¢ 1.00. 

fhe even rformance of “ The Seasons” 
takes shoe” "HU SDAY, FEB. 2th, at 8 P.M. 


THE ORPHEUS. 


KING'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


Each number contains from eight 
to twelve pages of music, of regular 
music sheet size, and eight pages of 
reading matter. 

Contributions and correspondence 
from leading writers in all parts of 
the country. 


Er BOARDS 


ED PAPER R LERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 








J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Srilouis Mo. 


STYLE A. 
STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES. 














A * * ( 2x? 7... : 

The music alone in each number is| a SS aes oe. 8 3 | vena sbeeed Seve Wo 
worth more than the subscription | | > é xt ibn) waeshhaie 1 8. tae 60 
price for one year. “ Gi cksak ch ncascceot cans n-s-e% ‘7 2701 music Lines extra 00 





‘- THE ORPHEUS is the cheapest and | 
best of the musical monthlies. It is} 
full of interesting literary matter, | 
and the music alone in each number, 
if purchased at music stores, would | 
cost more than the annual subserip- | 
tion.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 


The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks and rings for hanging up. (=== 
I ship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. == 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of school-houses, which stands 
| the test of use and time. 


= I send the 2x2 board by mail for 60 cents. Try one. 
Address, with stamp, for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


10 Pages of Music in February No. | Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chestnut. st., St. Louis, Mo. 








Burlesque Polka................. Offenbach. | 
Jesu Redeemer ............. 8S. B. Whiteley. | BUY 
Duet for Soprano and Alto. 
mae “eee ~HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Sweet Easter Bells................ Pond, Jr. 
Sketches, Editorials, Personals, Stories, SUCH AS 


PE AE, ‘Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


10 cents. The trade supplied through Le. from 
the American News Company, New| iH. J U L i A N, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N, A 
York si IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
: FIRST.—He imports direct from Europe all his Hair Materials. 

SECON D.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay in the tashionable up-town streets, but remains ip 
his Tr querere where he has been established tor 15 YEA 


—He has no stylish!y dressed and expensive clerks to pay These necessarily add 40 per 
Ke the cost of the goods. 


Ro k M N F OURTH.— He superintends the manufacturing himself. so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
satisfaction 
0c y ountain ews It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 
Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR I7 IT, stat stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subjecttoexamination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 





KING & SMITH, Editors and Publishers, 
24 Beekman St., New York. . 





PIONEER NEWSPAPER OF COLORADO. 
Established April 22, 1859. 


~ Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 
Oldest, Largest, Cheapest, Best. - : 


Ht. W. JOHNS’ 
Devoted to the great Gold and Silver Mining, 


Stock Growing and Farming Inter- ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
s 


ests of Colorado, 


al 
DAILY NEWS, ss columns. by mait.#10per year, 22: W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
or #1 ee month ws. $2 estouns, $8 per reer, 1. No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
The most ortencive manufacturers in the wri et = SE P. COV BIINGS, Ste PAINTS, 
NT = gs: 








} 
Postage prepaid on all papers sent out. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO., | ing, Fire, "hota an Wasensooet Donel ak i. ments, Shea 
DENVER, COLORADO. — nEapY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED “or NY ONE. 
These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar pur 7 and are in 
| use by thousands of the most og = momen Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and | Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large o ennumane. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


for 6 months, 75c. for 3 months 
ROOF PA noo NG, STEAM OIL team Pack- 





Is recognized as the most desirable medium for Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M 
ADVERTISING in Brookiyn, having a large ay or | Bcck & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Fran¢isco. 


tion among the best people. It iss first-class FAM- 
ILY yoy a sional Ma paper, the Mechanic's iK E E P’S Ss H { R TS. |! 
paper, the ofessiona an’s paper, the paper | 
giving the LATKS Do y oul 





NEWS i d d styi 

rh he paper for the POLITIC TANS Tn fact the sited | KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best | 
pny Oe only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- | 

PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. ered f ree 


EEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality. 





MATTRESS @ This most usetul and luxurious 
d is of very moderate cost. No bedding is = 


Cheapest eokatore. 
waren for sottness ; though in the cool seasons, o 


| 
13573 ooh SNE wee Oot: Red Fispuel | (ndershiets ‘and Drawers, best | course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 


Fours pty "Linen Cutt, 4 best, $1 aoomgoee. | 
our-ply Linen Cuffs, very best, 25c. per r, 
KEEPS UNDERWE 


PRICE. TWO CENTS. 6 for #9, delivered free. No obligation to take any | 
| shirts EP”. + unless perfoctl satisfactory. 
§ COLLAR S AND D CUFFS. ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
| 





quality, $1.50 e weather it is unequalied—cool, comfortable, 
aa Pa wb my bags Books at any we ite hey ‘Undervests, best quality, $1.50| healthy. In cold _westher a hght Hair Mattress 
ea upon WOVEN EZ isthe eme of luxury 
Beekman 8t.. opp. New Post Office. New Vork. a ee Fiannen OS UME R ETT extra heavy, | is oe in use. Investigate ite merits. 
2. CAC culars FRBE Adress. 
MAGIC PANTERA AND STEREOP- | “pest Gingham, patent protected ribs, #1 each. THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 ea | Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


Shirts om mag bes 8am pies aehehien en application. 
rts on eli a free. 

soos, © y J HE BLACK BOARDS advertised on page 
Pho phs of Celebrities, Photossemnte Trans- KE PAN ae FACTURING Cs PF FANY . T 1i6 of this issue are the best that are made. 





E. & H. br paren: & CO., $01 Seeotwed, N. Y.., 
M Stereoscopes and Views. 
pe RW and Frames. Albums. 





THE MOLIERE 


Thermo-Electro Baths 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Combine all that is excellent and beneficial in 
the Turkish, Russian and Electric Bathe, 
and are entirely free from their 
objectionable features. 


These Baths GENERATE a powerful volume of 
ELECTRICITY and apply it SIMULTANEOUS- 
LY to all parts of the Bucy ana are ave outiveny free 
from sh or ony \eaqToee sensations 
whatever. THEY EQUALIZE THE CIRCULA. 
TION ard temperature, and induce PROFUSB 
PERSPIRATION, by the combined action of 
Electricity, Uxvgen and Heat, the temperature 
never exceeding 90 degrees. The ablutions 
are made with delightful a ternations of WAKM 
and C@OL Water; the puter comsgantiy has PURB 
CooL AIR TO BREATHE Head remains 
Cool and Dry, OPEN "DAY AND EVENING. 


21 W. 27th St. & 28 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany penne if BENSON’sS CAPOINE PoROUSs 
PLASTEK is not the best plaster in the world. This 
remarkable articie was invented to vvercome the 
great objection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognise ite 
great pupoeey to other porous piasters, and 
all iniments relieves pain at once and 
geicter than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


po 

CA UTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON’s Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the wore, Capciae cut 








renee each piaster. Sold . geste. 
Priee 2 cents. Sent on reir’ ~ of price by 
SERABURY & JOHNSO t St., N.Y. 





Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an inset 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 530 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesreem, 13 John Street, New York. 
____ Bactertes. Middletown. Conn 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 

















Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
D 


50 CENTS. 

D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 
Cash Capital. se SR Ti. asi reer ene $500,000.08 





Re-Insurance Fund,.........0000 cesceeeees 473,002 58 

Outstanding *clablitties, pocccesesscécceccces , 

a cin taecsascdéshenccceastes: mene 553, 398.87 
Total Assets,...........26-.-eeeeee $1,621,008. 4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
l. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. * 


REVOLVER FREE tox°cativiages, “Address 











parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials.| we aan & phn x4 or pao Mn -~ this | You can get one by mai! for 60 cts. 


ery farmer 
Kwaraed first aa Bo at Vienna © Philadelphia paver and stepparent family should have one. 











de Bown i & Son, 136 and 138 Wood st .  Pitteburge. Pa. 





The Famous “AUTOMATIC” 






Send for particulars and plans to 
 ccalaa 


View of “‘Antomatic” machine apart from table. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. C0, 658 Broadway, N.Y 


Sewing Machine! 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 
Operates on Entirely NHEVW PRINCIPLES! 


WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Dispenses with BOBBIN and SHUTTLE, and hs NO TENSION, 


is absolutely noiseless, and unequalled for light running and speed ! 


Can be used from the start without instruction or the help of 
an Agent, and will be sent you from the manufacturers direct. 




















nage 














